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THE USE OF INTERVIEW DATA IN QUANTIFYING THE 
INDIVIDUAL’S ROLE IN THE GROUP 


BY IRVIN L. CHILD 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


UANTITATIVE methods in the study of the aptitudes and per- 

sonality traits of the individual now have an established place 
in psychological research. Although undue emphasis has often been 
placed on quantification as a value in itself, and various instruments 
of measurement have at times been unwisely or pointlessly applied, 
the general utility of psychological measurement has been firmly 
established. There has been a parallel development, not very widely 
known among psychologists, of quantitative methods in sociological 
research.’ Of particular interest to social psychology is the more 
recent effort to measure characteristics of the individual as a func- 
tioning member of a social group. 

Measurements which have been of this third sort, falling into the 
clear province of social psychology, have been remarkably few. 
In a sense, all attitude scales and devices for measuring the more 
socially oriented traits of personality fall into this category. But 
in general those devices have been developed and used with an 
emphasis on the make-up of the individual personality, recognizing 
and studying the effect of the group on the individual, but not trying 
directly to measure the actual functioning of the individual in 
relation to the group. The most notable effort to measure aspects 
of the individual’s actual functioning within a group is to be 
found in certain of the studies employing sociometric techniques. 
Zeleny (13), for example, has used sociometric data in measuring 
individual differences in adjustment to members of the immediate 
group of associates. More generally, the recent interest in the 
measurement of morale reflects a growing awareness of the 
possible value, for both theoretical and practical purposes, of such 
measurements (5). 

The type of variable whose measurement is to be discussed here 

"I aes recent revision of his Social research (10) affo:ds an excellent introduction 
to this hel« 
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is the role of the individual as a member of an acculturating groy 
“Acculturation” refers to the phenomena that occur when group 
of people with different cultures come into continuous and firs 
hand contact. Many of the phenomena of acculturation are like 
to be representative of more general processes of social change and 
of group interaction; it is because those processes are easy to obser 
and to report in acculturating groups that study of such groups \ 
an especially promising field for both the social psychologist a; 

the anthropologist. Two attempts at measurement of the orient, 
tion of individuals to their social groups under conditions of accul. 
turation have already been published. Elizabeth Howe Chief (3) 
has reported on a questionnaire designed to measure the orientation 
of American Indéan girls towards the white group and the Indian 
group. The questionnaire is similar in form to many of the widel) 
used personality schedules and is filled out by the individual himself 
in the customary way. The questions were phrased in a very general 
way, with the hope that the instrument could be meaningfully used 
in identical form with members of many tribes. The approach 
made by Gillin and Raimy (6) is very different. The investigators 
rated subjects on three relevant variables and added the three rating; 
to obtain an “acculturation index” for each subject. The ratings 
were apparently based on the total knowledge gained about each 
subject in the course of field work and not upon any special infor 
mation collected for the purpose. The present report is about 
similar measures on second-generation Italians in the United States 
In relation to the two studies already published, this one presents 
further evidence of the practicability of such measures, shows that 
they are significant in dealing with subgroups in white American 
society, and presents alternative methods of securing the quantitative 
data. 

The data whose quantification is to be discussed here were a par 
of the material collected in a field study the major results of which 
will be published elsewhere. The subject of investigation was the 
reaction of second-generation Italians in a New England city to the 
social situation with which they are confronted as members of 
their particular acculturating group. In the early part of the stud; 
the method of participant observation, informal interviews, and 
extended series of life-history interviews were employed. On the 
basis of knowledge gained by these techniques the investigator 
formulated a standardized interviewing technique which was then 
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applied to about fifty young men. Only certain of the data from 
the standardized interviews will be treated here. 

The interview yielded comparable information on a number of 
topics from all the informants. The procedure was standardized 
n the sense that each specific topic was introduced by a question 
whose phrasing was uniform for all the subjects. Beyond this the 
attempt was to standardize the social relationship or rapport between 

e subject and the investigator rather than to standardize the exact 
rocedure at the possible expense of creating very different social 
tuations with the different people interviewed.” 

Besides the direct and obvious applicability of the procedures used 
here to other studies of acculturation, there are several methodo 

gical points to be considered which have a much wider signifi 

nce in social psychology. The first is the problem of how a 


reasonable degree of objectivity may be maintained in dealing with 


ta obtained by interviewing. The second has to do with how 
ich data may be employed for the construction of quantitative 
cales. The third is the problem of how the investigator’s more 
mplex total judgment of broad aspects of the personality can be 
nbined with the more objective and quantitative approach in 


rder to obtain the maximum fruitfulness from the data. 


OBsyJECTIVITY 
Data obtained through the use of carefully prepared question- 
aires may be scored by anyone who is able to follow simple instruc- 
tions. After the questionnaire is once prepared and a scoring device 
settled upon, the assignment of any particular individual to a place 
on the scale is a routine matter which does not require any acquaint 
nce with the problems or facts involved in the research. Any 
competent individual, whether trained and acquainted with the 
research or not, would come out with the same results. The prob 
lem of objectivity-subjectivity, of the dependence of the quantitative 
results upon the bias of the investigator, a halo effect, and other 
milar factors does not appear in the routine of scoring question 
aires.” Such considerations have generally led psychologists to 
+ the questionnaire over interviews, observations, or other less 
will be described in greater detail in a forthcoming publication 


und is presented in full in an unpublished dissertation (4) 


f obtectivity is very much present, of cour m the 


selecnion of subjects, et 
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easily objectifiable sources of data.* Because of this preference 
questionnaires have often been used in cases where they actually 
were not suitable for obtaining the data that were desired. Man 
important sorts of information can be more validly and more fully 
obtained by the use of the more subjective methods. The problem 
then becomes not one of trying to devise a questionnaire to fit every 
research problem but instead that of objectifying as much as possible 
the treatment of data obtained by whatever is, in the particular 
instance, the most fruitful method. 

One procedure for insuring the objective analysis of data is having 
them independently evaluated by several competent judges. This 
procedure has been used in many studies in the psychology of per. 
sonality; ° it has proved to be highly useful there, and its applica. 
tion is equally desirable in social psychology. This device for 
improving the reliability of the analysis, however, may not always 
be possible. For one thing, it requires a contribution of time on 
the part of skilled people which in many cases may simply not be 
available to the investigator. There is an even more serious diff- 
culty that arises in many studies. The judgments that must be 
made in the process of analyzing the data may depend upon a back- 
ground of knowledge that is available only to the investigator; there 
may be no other competent judges. In either case, it is unfortunate 
that many psychologists would rather use inadequate data than be 
forced to rely entirely on their own internal thought processes, 
which are not subject to detailed description and accurate reproduc- 
tion by a later researcher. It might be better to seek for techniques 
which a single investigator, working alone, can apply in order to 
minimize the effect of his own bias upon his analysis of the data. 

In planning the standardized interview with second-generation 
Italians, three variables were kept in mind on which it was desired 
to obtain a reliable quantitative rating for each interviewee, as will 
be described in the next section of the paper. In addition, the 
investigator had in mind certain generalized “types” of reaction for 
which he intended to make a theoretical analysis. Had the investi- 
gator worked directly from the whole interview, there would have 
been considerable danger that his interpretation of specific responses 
would have been highly colored by this variety of preconceptions. 


4Interviews have also been objected to because of the difficulty of objectivity in U 
collecting of data. This is a more serious problem still, but the discussion here will > 
limited to objectivity in the analysis of the data. 


5 See, for example, Murray (11). 
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The problem in analyzing the data was that of how to insure that 
the investigator’s interpretation of each separate item would not be 
influenced by his knowledge of an interviewee’s responses to other 
items, by his general impression of the interviewee, or by his own 


preconceived theories or desires. The following steps were taken 


to attain some objectivity in this respect. 

The interviews had been recorded in small notebooks in which 
each item could be conveniently entered on a separate page or 
pages.” Each interview was in a separate notebook, which was 
labeled on the outside with a fictitious name. In making the judg- 
ments, the investigator considered at a time only a single item in 
the interview. Each notebook was opened to the page on which the 
particular item began, and the notebooks were shuffled. The investi- 
gator then read through the item in a number of notebooks until 
he could formulate definite criteria for sorting the answers into 
categories. These criteria were then written down, and the 
remainder of the responses were sorted accordingly. If the criteria 
were changed in the course of the sorting, all the notebooks which 
had been assigned to the categories involved in the change were 
reexamined. An attempt was made on each item that was treated 
in this way to divide the responses into five categories which were 
labeled respectively, +--+ (extreme degree of Italian background 
or of adherence to Italian culture or groups), +- (moderate degree), 
o (in-between or equivocal response), — (moderate degree of 
American background or of adherence to American culture or 
groups), and —— (extreme degree). For some items, only three 
or four of these categories were appropriate. 

After the notebooks had been ranked by sorting into categories 
according to the response on a given item, the investigator looked 
at the fictitious name on the cover of each notebook and entered 
the rating (+++, +, etc.) under that name on a tabular chart. 
Thus the rating could be entered without the investigator’s seeing 
the fictitious name at the time of reading the response and without 
his remembering the exact response at the time of looking at the 
fictitious name, even though he did, of necessity, observe the rating 
that had been given on that item to the fictitious name. After all 
the ratings on one item had been entered, the pages of the notebooks 
were turned to the next item to be rated and the notebooks were 


®Each item was not in fact consistently begun on a new page, but this would be a 


valuable practice. 
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re-shuffled. The same procedure was then repeated for that item 
At no time in this process did the investigator look at the real name; 
of the interviewees, which were concealed on the back pages of the 
notebooks." 

The intention of these several precautions was to prevent the 
investigator’s rating of a response from being determined either by 
his previous ratings of that individual on other items (even without 
recognition of his real identity) or by his general impression of the 
individual (if he should recognize his real identity). This scheme 
seemed to be almost perfectly effective with respect to the firs 
mentioned purpose. The responses of some individuals to certain 
items, however, contained specific information which recalled to ¢! 
investigator the true identity of the interviewees or else were so 
distinctive as to have the same result. An effort was made to be 


aware of occurrences of this sort, to exclude general impressions of 
the individual from the judgment, and to base the judgment strict; 
upon the criteria the investigator had set for himself. 


A procedure such as the one just described can greatly reduce the 
danger that the interpretation of a specific response will be influ 
enced unduly by the investigator’s preconceptions or by his total 
impression of the person responding. At the same time, it does 
not eliminate, as the use of a questionnaire often does, the possibility 
of subsequently relating the interpretation of a single item to th 
total impression. 


QUANTIFICATION 


For the general purposes of the research project, responses on 2 
number of the items in the interview were rated in the manner jus 
described. The ratings on the individual items gave some signif 
cant measure of individual differences in relation to the social situ 
ation. It was desired, however, to average ratings on certain group 
of items to give more general measures. From his whole experienc: 


the 


in the course of the research and by inspection of the items, th 


TIt would be of considerable interest to know the general level of inter-rater reliabilit 
for ratings of this character. Unfortunately, it is likely that the ability of the individ 
rater is such an important factor that generalizations from two or three raters w yuld 
be very meaningful. See Allport (1) for evidence on this point in connection with rat 
of personality traits. The writer is able to offer some evidence on repeat reliability f 
own ratings. The first seven items in the interview were rated in a preliminar 
as a try-out of the procedure, at a time when only 27 interviews had been complet 
for seven items in 27 interviews two ratings were made several months apart and, s 


as possible under the circumstances, independently For the seven it in 


correlation between the two ratings was +.61, +.74, +.78, +.79, +.85, +.91, and 
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investigator had determined upon three variables which might be 
represented by sets of items in the questionnaire.’ 

The first variable was intended to be a measure of the degree of 
Italian background in the individual’s life as reported in the inter 
view. It is a composite score calculated as the mean of the indi- 
vidual’s ratings on the six items listed below.” In order to obtain 
an estimate of the reliability of the score, the items were divided 

to two groups of three, identified in the list by the letters a and 8. 


The extent to which the individual's work associates have been of Italian or of 


ther descent. 
haracter of the neighborhoods in which he has lived in the past, according 
vhether they were occupied by Italian or non-Italian families 
j tent to which his mother speaks or can speak Italian and English 
lhe extent to which his father speaks or can speak Italian or English 
lhe extent to which he has eaten exclusively Italian or largely American food, 


The extent to which he asserts that his parents are like the Italians or are 


Americanized, 


The coefficient of correlation between the background scores derived 
from the @ items and from the 3 items is +-.66."" When this value 
s corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula the predicted coefh- 
cient of reliability for the total background score is +-.80. We have 
here, then, a moderately reliable measure. The use of the term 
background is justified by inspection of the items. It remains 
uncertain, of course, to what extent an individual’s score on this 
variable is determined by real differences in the degree of Italian- 
ness in his background and to what extent it is determined by his 

sire to represent his background as Italian or American when 
speaking to the investigator. 

The second variable was intended as a measure of the individual’s 
adherence to specific traits of Italian culture. This measure of 
cultural adherence was obtained by averaging the ratings on the 


hniques of item analysis or factor analysis could be us iliclat d correct the 
of the 


neither 


lassication which was tentatively mad 
umber of cases and the almost purely 
was followed 
sibility of using data from interviews (and from other sources of ca material ) 
ntihcation in this manner has been pointed out and exemplified in an independent 
ogical article by Lazarsfeld and Robinson (9) They indicate that this procedur 
ging ratings on a number of items in ca interview is being extensively used at 
ot Radio Research Very similar procedur } o been employed by Murray 
jates in the study of p other instances of 


‘ 
heaton of case material, se por i i ve ‘ th ! of personal 


fheient of correlation cited 
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seven items next to be listed, which again were divided into two 
groups labeled a and 3d. 


ta. The extent to which he speaks Italian. 

16. Expression of preference for Italian or American food. 

2a. Expression of interest in Italian history, art, and music. 

26. Attitude towards Italian games. 

3a. Adherence to the Italian custom of turning over all his pay to his parents, 

36. The extent to which his ideals about his own marriage are derived from Italian 
or from American culture. 

4a. A rating of the subject’s statement of the influence that moving pictures had had 
on him, taken as an indication of his consciously striving to make the moving 
pictures an instrument for learning about and adopting American culture traits 


The coefficient of correlation between the two halves of the cultural 
adherence scale was only -+-.18, giving an estimate of +-.31 for the 
reliability of the entire scale. This group of items, then, does not 
yield a reliable score. 

The third variable was designed to be a measure of the individual’s 
identification with the Italian group, as indicated by his actual par- 
ticipation with Italians and by his attitude toward Italian groups, 
toward their leaders and symbols, and toward participation in them. 
Here there are 13 items which were judged a priori to be relevant, 
and again they are divided into two groups in order to test the 
reliability.” 
1a. The predominant character of the membership of the clubs of which he has 

been an active member, according to whether it is of Italian or of other descent. 
16, The extent to which his best friends have been of Italian or of other descent 

Expressed desire to marry (or to have married) a girl of Italian or of other 

descent. 

The extent to which the girls he has gone out with have been of Italian or of 

other descent. 

The nationality label he applies to himself. 

Expressed preference for the Italian group, the Italian-American group, or the 

American group. 

The extent to which sympathy with Italy or with the United States is indicated 

in his listing of countries with which he is sympathetic in international affairs. 

Expression of interest in what goes on in Italy. 

Statement of sympathy with one or the other sides in the Spanish War then 

current.!* 

11J~n the case of each of the three variables, data on one or two of the items were 
lacking for a few individuals. In such cases, the mean of the remaining items was taken 

12 This item was included on the grounds that the principal motives leading individuals 


in this group to be sympathetic with Franco involved appeals to their Italian affiliations, 
and that expressed sympathy with “he Loyalists was found usually to be associated with 


Amevican ideals of democracy. 
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Attitude towards Mussolini. 

Judgment of degree of identification with and favorableness of attitude towards 
Italians as a group, based on the persons he lists as disliked. 

The presence or absence of persons with Italian names among the public figures 
he says he admires. 

A rating based on the subject’s prediction about whether the Italian-American 


7a. 
group will lose or retain its identity in the future. 


The coefficient of correlation between the identification scores 
obtained from the a group and from the 6 group was +-.70. When 
this value is corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, the pre- 
dicted coefficient of reliability for the total identification is +-.82. 
These statistical results indicate that the total score is a fairly reliable 
index of some pattern of responses in the individuals studied, and 
inspection of the items seems to justify the term “identification with 


the Italian group.” 

The correlation between scores on the two scales which were 
found to be moderately reliable (background and identification) 
is +.46, indicating that the two variables are associated yet have a 
considerable degree of independence. The unreliable scale, that for 
cultural adherence, shows a correlation with each of the other two 
scales higher than its own estimated coefficient of reliability (+-.32 
and +.48 with background and identification, respectively). There 
is no evidence, then, that it is even an unreliable measure of anything 
independent of what is measured by the other two scales. 

Moderately reliable measurements can be derived from interview 
data, then, in a manner similar to that by which questionnaire data 
are quantified. If the construction of quantitative scales were the 
principal objective of the interviewing, there can be no doubt that 
the measurements could be rendered much more reliable by the 
application of techniques which have been widely used in the 
improvement of psychological tests and questionnaires.” 


THe INCLUSION OF THE TOTAL JUDGMENT 
The procedures described so far exemplify the way in which the 
analysis of interview data can be rendered moderately objective and 
can be quantified.. The use only of procedures such as these in the 
analysis of the data would, however, omit one of the most important 
advantages of the interview as compared to the questionnaire, which 
is that the interview permits in general a fuller qualitative account 


’ See, for example, Guilford (7, Chap. 13) 
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of the behavior of the individual. Not only is the subject likely to 
make much fuller statements in an interview than in answering a 
questionnaire, but in addition the interview permits the utilization 
of the subtle impressions that can be obtained only in a face-to-face 
situation. The procedure that was followed in the present study 
will be briefiy described because it illustrates how the judgments 
that are so readily made on the basis of total impressions can be 
brought under partial control and conscious scrutiny for scientific 
purposes. The principal point to be made here, however, is the 
importance of including this type of judgment as well as making 
the most obvious quantitative use of the data. : 

It will be necessary here to digress for a moment and define the 
three types of reaction which were involved in the qualitative judg 
ments. The situation of the second-generation Italians had been 
analyzed as a conflict situation similar to that which has been 
described as a double approach-avoidance conflict in laboratory 
experimentation (8). On the one hand the second-generation 
Italian is motivated to seek for affiliation with the American com- 
munity at large, yet various conditions set up in him a fear of 
frustration and pain if he carries this motive into action. On the 
other hand he is also motivated to seek for afhliation with the 
distinctive Italian group within the community, yet likewise fears 
frustration or pain if he does seek it. Between these two goals, each 
desired and feared, there is a considerable degree of incompatibility. 
The following three major types of reaction to this conflict were 
analyzed: 

1. The rebel reaction. In this type of reaction the individual 
resolves the conflict by following out primarily the aim of affiliation 
with the American group, and he rebels against the Italian part of 
the community. 

2. The in-group reaction. In this type of reaction the other of 
the two conflicting goals is sought, that of affiliation with the Italian 
group in the community. 

3. The apathetic reaction. In this reaction the individual strives 


‘ 


to escape from the conflict situation either by real avoidance oi 


situations in which it is aroused or by repression of awareness of 
the conflict-arousing stimuli. As a result the individual becomes 
overtly apathetic about everything having to do with problems 


nationality. 
These three types of reaction had been distinguished prior to th 
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wnalysis of the interview data, primarily on the basis of the investi 
sator’s varied experience in participant observation and in inter- 
At this point, however, the investigator had not proceeded 


viewing. 


to the detailed analysis of the types of reaction. For that purpose 

wished to divide the interviewees according to the types of 
reaction they displayed, so that the detailed facts about their behavior 
the interviews could provide data for detailed analysis of the three 
eneral types. The qualitative judgments that were to be made, 


therefore, on the basis of a total impression of each interview con- 
sisted of assigning each individual to one or more of these general 
nes of reaction. 
The procedure followed in making these judgments was very 
mple. Each interview was considered separately and as a whole. 
Since the true identity of most of the interviewees would inevitably 
cognized in the course of reading through the entire record, 
investigator insured uniformity in this respect by looking at the 
name of each individual before beginning to read his record. 
In reading each interview the investigator made notes on the 
material that seemed relevant to the judgment he was trying to 
make. Notes were made not only on the items which had pre- 
viously been rated separately but also on the items which were 
omitted from the rating because they had not lent themselves to that 
procedure. The investigator then considered the whole body of 
he interview itself and the notes he had made, together with his 
recorded impressions of the individual, in order to judge which 
of the three types of reaction was displayed by the subject predomi- 
nantly and what other types of reaction were also displayed to a 
significant degree. 

In order that the ratings previously made on the separate items 
might remain as a fairly objective check on the significance of these 
total judgments, the ratings were not consulted at all until after 
these judgments had been finished. Because of the precautions 
hat were taken in the course of making those ratings the experi- 
menter had built up no picture of any individual, aithough the 
quantitative criteria that he had been using in rating the separate 
items inevitably persisted as he re-read these same items in the 
context of the whole interview. 

Some of the subjects fell quite readily into one or the other of the 
three types of reaction. Others were judged to display predominantly 
some one type but also to show a significant degree of one of the 


Viteeisiwied Vi mule LiDiNARILDS 
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other types. Finally, some subjects could not be judged to show 
any one type predominantly and were assigned to a special category 
according to whether they seemed to show approximately an equal 
presence of all three types of reaction or some one pair of reactions, 

The quantitative ratings on the three scales that were described 
in the previous section could now be called upon to see whether 
scores on them differentiated in any way between che individuals 
who had been classified in the various ways according to general 
type of reaction. It was found that the measure of identification 
with the Italian versus the American group distinguished very 
sharply between the individuals who were judged to display pre. 
dominantly each of the three types of reaction. The in-groupers 
showed the highest degree of identification with the Italian group; 
the rebels showed the lowest degree, and the apathetic individuals 
were intermediate on the scale. When only those individuals who 
were judged to display exclusively each type of reaction were con- 
sidered, it was found that there was no overlapping in their scores 
on the measure of identification. The other measures, those of 
background and of cultural adherence, also showed consistent mean 
differences between the three groups of informants, but there was 
considerable overlapping and the differences had much less statis. 
tical reliability. Thus, the quantitative scores do confirm the 
assumption that the individuals who were placed in various general 
categories by the investigator’s total judgment of the interview data 
can also be discriminate? yy more objective and quantitative means. 

The main purpose in the analysis of the interview data was the 
accumulation of a body of facts that would provide an empirical 
basis for a theoretical analysis of each of the three types of reaction. 
With respect to this aim the quantitative techniques contributed 
only by way of providing a check on the validity of the investigator's 
totalistic judgments; the ratings of the individual items made an 
even more important contribution by insuring a certain degree of 
objectivity in the interpretation of specific responses. A very useful 
illustration can be given here of how the use of the quantitative 
approach alone would have completely vitiated the results. Men- 
tion has been made principally, so far, of individuals who displayed 
either exclusively or predominantly some one type of reaction. 
There were also, however, a number of individuals who did not 
represent predominantly any one type of reaction but who displayed 
two or all three of them to approximately an equal extent. Out of 
the 49 subjects, there were seven who displayed about equally the 
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in-group and the rebel reaction. On some items in the interview 
they showed themselves as seeking affiliation with Italians, on other 
‘tems as seeking afhliation with the Americans; on other items still, 
they made confused or contradictory answers. The result of this 
approximate balance of the two tendencies was that on all of the 
quantitative scales they fell in the same general region as the 
apathetic informants. Yet they showed almost no trace of the 
distinctive mode of conflict resolution that has been termed 
“apathetic.” Now if the quantitative techniques had been used as 
a basis for dividing the subjects according to their orientation 
towards the Italian versus the American groups, these seven subjects 
and the ones that we have called “apathetic” would have been 
grouped together and there would have been no way of separating 
them or of perceiving that they should be separated. As a result, 
any analysis of the detailed responses of this heterogeneous group 
of subjects would have been confused and probably lacking in 
theoretical significance. To be sure, it seems unlikely that with the 
entire interview in front of him an investigator could at this point 
have avoided making a discrimination between the two groups of 
interviewees on the basis of a total judgment. It is possible, how 
ever, that a habit of placing all of one’s reliance upon quantitative 
procedures rather than upon psychological insight would have 
prevented some investigators from making such a discrimination. 
Moreover, the usual means of obtaining and quantifying data of 
this general sort is not by use of an interview but by use of a ques- 
tionnaire. It is virtually certain that the data from a questionnaire 
would have afforded no basis whatever for discriminating between 
these two groups of informants. 

We do not intend to imply here that the degree of presence of, 
say, the “apathetic” reaction is not susceptible of quantification. 
On the contrary, this variable could undoubtedly be quantified and 
very likely would need to be in further research. But our point is 
that an awareness of such a variable is not so likely to emerge from 
consideration of individual items as it is from consideration of the 
totality of a person’s reaction to the conflict situation. In addition, 
answers to many of the interview items that have been listed above 
would not lend themselves to being rated according to degree of 
presence of each of the three major types of reaction, whereas all 
of the items can easily be rated along a single bipolar continuum, 
from extreme Italianness to extreme Americanness. Both of the 
previous studies which have quantified individual reactions to 
acculturation have used a single bipolar continuum (3; 6), and the 
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present investigator also found that his data lent themselves mos 


readily to this procedure.** 


SUMMARY 


Treatment of the data obtained in a study of the reactions of 
individuals in an acculturating group has been employed as an illus. 
tration of several methodological points in the use of interviews 
First, certain controls can be introduced to insure a considerable 
degree of objectivity in the analysis of the data. Secondly, interview 
data can be used for the construction of quantitative scales com. 
parable to those commonly derived from tests and questionnaires 
Thirdly, the investigator’s total evaluation of the individual subject. 
which is greatly facilitated by the use of the interview technique, 
allows the extraction of conclusions which would not have been 
arrived at if the data had been approached with a prime determina. 
tion to employ only quantitative techniques of analysis. . The 
scientific utilization of the investigator’s total impressions of the 
individual subjects may be a prerequisite to the eventual erection 
and measurement of the most significant variables. 
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FREUD’S THEORY OF THE DREAM IN AMERICAN 
TEXTBOOKS 
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METHOD AND PRroBLEM 


scent developments of the technique of content analysis suggest 
R its more intensive use in the study of trends in the development 
f science.’ In this paper we apply content analysis in order further 
to clarify the much-discussed relation of psychoanalysis to psy- 
chology and psychiatry.” We present some factual evidence on 
what this relation was like throughout forty years. For the sake of 
exemplification we choose one important problem: the psychology 
of the dream. Freud’s contribution to it lends itself to our investi- 
gation: It was formulated forty years ago, is of fundamental 
importance for all of Freud’s work, and has in no essential point 
been revised either by himself or by other psychoanalysts.* Our 
results confirm the impression that in psychology no alternative 
theory was offered. We do not, however, study the reaction of 
psychology as a whole to Freud’s work on dreams, but that of text- 
books. Their similarity in purpose, scope, and presentation facili- 
tates quantification in content analysis. Such quantification has 
to refer to clearly defined propositions, which for the sake of 
brevity we present in the Appendix. Our scheme renders the main 
thesis of Freud’s theory of the dream in a simplified and, partly, 
even vulgarized form; it cannot indicate the relative importance 
of individual propositions and indicates only superficially their 
interrelation. 


1See, for instance, G. W. Allport & J. Bruner, Fifty years of change in American 

ychology, Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 757-776. For methodological problems see especially 

H. D. Lasswell’s contributions to the subject, to whose work content analysis owes a 
lecisive impulse. 

f., for instance, various contributions in this JouRNAL, 1940. 

* Freud’s Interpretation of the dream, completed in 1896, published in German in 1900, 

s translated into English in 1913. American readers had been familiarized with the 

theory since 1910 by articles by Ernest Jones and A. A. Brill. For Freud's latest formu- 

ee the posthumously published paper, “Primer of psychoanalysis,” Int. ]. Psychoazal., 

" See also, Gesammelte Werke, Vol. 17, London, 1941. A. Adler, C. G. Jung, and 

W. Steckel appear in textbooks as Freud’s critics. Our analysis treats them as “nonpsycho- 
analytic” authors. 
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We analyzed 248 textbooks on general psychology, 27 on abnor. 
mal psychology, and 81 on psychiatry, published between r901 ang 
1940.° In the methodological appendix we explain what books were 
included, the main requirement being that they were written for ay 
academic public by authors of academic standing. 

In terms of five-year periods an average of 20 textbooks on general 
psychology was published up to 1920. After the World War th. 


Fic. 1. Rererence To THe Dream (in Traze Types oF Texrsooxs) 


(In percentage of the total of the respective types of textbooks.) 
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Reference to Freud’s theory of dreams (in percentage of 
textbooks on General Psychology discussing dreams) 
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figures are roughly doubled. The peak coincides with the boom; 
between 1926 and 1930, 53 textbooks appeared. In the next five- 
year period the figure dropped to 30. In the last lustrum of our 
survey we list 40. Comparative figures for textbooks on abnormal 
psychology for the last 20 years show a similar distribution: 8 
textbooks in the five years of boom represent the peak. As for 
psychiatric textbooks, the lustrum would distort the picture: there 
are 20 for each decade; their survival value seems to be greater. 


Ris—E AND Drop or INTEREST 


Figure 1 shows that 60-75 per cent of textbooks on general 
psychology, all textbooks on abnormal psychology, and all psychi- 
atric textbooks published since 1936 discuss dreams. While text- 
books on general psychology were always interested in dreams, 
psychiatrists gain interest in the period 1916-1920; this seems to 
reflect Freud’s influence.® In textbooks on general psychology 
dreams are discussed also without reference to Freud and his work.’ 
Curve a of Figure 1 shows the percentage of those textbooks which, 
in discussing dreams, refer to Freud’s theory. In 1931-1935, 96 per 
cent make the reference; in the last period references drop by 25 
per cent. We will later be concerned with the meaning of this 
reversal of a twenty-five-year trend. No such reversal occurs in 
textbooks on psychiatry and abnormal psychology; during the last 
thirty years only three of the former and one of the latter omit 
reference to Freud’s theory. 

While Freud’s theory found entrance in all textbooks, no alterna- 
tive theory gained ascendance; only 35 per cent of the textbooks on 
general psychology adduce nonpsychoanalytic authors in addition 
to Freud, only 5 per cent of the textbooks exclusively refer to such 
authors. Seventy such authors were mentioned in the last thirty 
years; only six (Ellis, Jastrow, Kalkins, Klein, Maury, De Sanctis), 
however, were mentioned by more than three textbooks. Only one 


> Unless otherwise specified, all relative figures subsequently given use as a base textbooks 
scussing dreams. 

*In the first decade dreams were discussed in chapters on will, vision, imagination, and 
attention; in the second decade in chapters on abnormal behavior or on sleep; in the third 
lecade mostly in chapters on the psychoanalytic school; and in the fourth in chapters on 
ersonality and motivation 

7 Omission of reference need not be taken as lack of appreciation: “The method of 

hoanalysis is so complicated and so controversial at the present time, that it cannot 
practically be given a place in the elementary textbook, although no thorough study of 
dreams can now be undertaken without acquaintance with such works as Freud’s “The 
Interpretation of Dreams’ and some of its important sequels.” (E. E. Seashore, Introduction 


psychology, 1923.) 
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of these authors (D. B. Klein) has worked experimentally in th, 
last twenty years.” No reference is made to experimental work of 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. Thus, while Freud’s theory of the 
dream remained almost exclusively in the focus of attention of 
the authors, there is little evidence that attempts to suppoit or to 
contradict it are made on experimental grounds. 


Focus or ATTENTION 


Interest in Freud’s theory of the dream was subject to fluctuation, 
Novelty accounted for a first increase (1921-1925). The peak wa; 
reached in 1931-1935. After that the decline is marked. At the 
same time a less detailed account of the theory is given. While the 
average of propositions referred to in textbooks on general psy- 
chology is 10.8 in the peak period, it drops to 8.6 in the last period.’ 
Interest does not decline, however, with regard to all propositions. 
Curve a on Figure 2 is an example of the declining trend. It shows 
references to the “unconscious” (Proposition 17). Curve 4 is an 
example of nondeclining trends; it refers to the distinction between 
the manifest and the latent dream content (Proposition 20). Since 
the whole of Freud’s theory is based on this distinction, reference 
to it may well be considered as a test of a higher degree of compre- 
hension. But there is more conclusive evidence of this growth of 
comprehension: the distinction between the manifest and the latent 
dream content implies a deeper understanding of Freud’s concepts 
of the unconscious and of the control function of ego and superego, 
which, in 1900, he called censorship. Curve c on Figure 2 shows 
that simultaneous reference to these three propositions (17, 19, 20) 
in the same textbook does not recede from 1926 on; curve d shows, 
however, that reference to any one of them drops sharply in the 
last period. In other words, while in the last period (1935-1940) 
the main body of textbook writers follow a trend turning away from 
interest in Freud’s theory of the dream, there is a small group whose 
treatment of it becomes increasingly more coherent.” 

8 The experimental productioa of dreams during hypnosis, Univ. Tex. Bull., 1930 
No. 3009. During the last thirty years more than 200 articles and books on the psychology 
of dreams were published in English—apart from psychoanalytic contributions. 

®Two textbooks only refer to as many as 20 propositions, which suffice for a fair 


account of the theory: A. G. Tansley, The new psychology and its relation to life, 192 


Woodworth, Psychology, 1921, 1st ed. 

10 This group also gives a fuller report on the theory. The average number of propo 
sitions they refer to is 12.6, as compared to an average of 4.5 propositions in the rest of the 
textbooks. They also refer frequently to Freud’s methods of interpretation. Interest in this 
topic culminates in the last decade and is also correlated to a fuller report on Freud's theor 


(average number of propositions 11.6, as compared to 4.5 in the rest of the books). 
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Their presentation is similar to that of the textbooks on psychiatry 
| abnormal psychology. In these textbooks no drop of interest 


anu 


Fic. 2. THe Drop 1n INTEREsT vs. FULLER UNDERSTANDING 
(Number of references per 100 textbooks on General Psychology discussing 
dreams.) 
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occurs in the last period. In psychiatric textbooks references to the 
“unconscious,” to “censorship,” and to the distinction between the 
manifest and latent dream content then reach almost 100 per cent; 
the average number of propositions referred to is 11.6 per textbook."* 


‘This is the more telling since dreams have become “part of psychiatry” only since 
Freud. Before 1910 the average number of propositions related to the dream is 2.2. Not 
all propositions are in the last period equally interesting to psychiatrists. References to 


sex” as a motivating factor and to “genetic factors” do not increase. References to the 
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TABLE 1 
Comparative Focus or ATTENTION 


(Number of references in percentages.) 





No. or 
Prop.* 


GEN. 
PsycHoL. 





Significance 

Motivation 

Genetic 

Dynamics 

Primary Process 
Phenomenology 

Method of Interpretation 


(1-6) 

(7-11) 
(12-14) 
(15-15) 
(19-24) 
(26-28) 
(29-30) 


ABNORM. 
PsYCHOL. 


13 
17 

8 
22 


PsycHuatry 




















* Cf. Appendix. 


Table 1 indicates the comparative focus of interest of the three 
types of textbooks. It seems to suggest that psychiatrists are more 
interested in the dream as a process of personal life—they refer 
more to “method of interpretation” and “the primary process”; 
while psychologists are more interested in theoretical aspects—they 
refer more to the phenomenology of the dream, to genetic prob 
lems, and to those of motivation. Textbooks on abnormal psy- 
chology seem to share the focus of attention of the first and the 
conceptual tools of the latter. 


ApprovaL, REJECTION, AND CITATION 


Freud’s name stands for controversial issues. What is the authors 
reaction to this challenge? 

Figure 3 shows the attitude to individual propositions in textbooks 
on general psychology. Approval prevails in period 1921-1925; in 
the following decade (1926-1935) a neutral approach comes to the 
fore (“citation”). The drop of interest in the last period seems to 
affect this category only.” 

Table 2 shows the attitudes of the three types of textbooks. In 
textbooks on psychiatry and abnormal psychology citation of the 
propositions plays a greater part than in textbooks on general psy- 
chology, in which acceptance is highest. 





“significance of dreams” culminate in the period 1921-1925; they gradually drop alter 
wards. The fact is taken for granted. 

12 The number of accepted references is higher than the number rejected, since textbook 
writers need not refer to propositions of which they disapprove. 
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CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TO THE ProposiTIONs oF Freup’s THEORY OF 
THE DREAM 


(Number of items per textbook on General Psychology discussing dreams.) 
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TABLE 2 
ATTITUDES IN THE TEXTBOOKS TO THE PRoposITIONs OF Freup’s THEORY OF THE 
Dream (1911-1940) 


(Percentage of the total number of items in each type of textbook.) 


Gen. PsycnHo.. Asnorm. PsycHo.. PSYCHIATRY 
(1153 items) (295 items) (464 items) 
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Table 3 shows that in evaluating not individual propositions but 
the theory as a whole the attitude is, generally speaking, less favor- 
able. In textbooks on general psychology rejection is highest, in 
those on psychiatry it is lowest. 

A comparison of Tables 2 and 3 shows that psychologists tend to 
approve of individual propositions and to reject the theory as a 
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whole, while psychiatrists tend to take individual propositions fo, 
granted and to approve of the theory as a whole. 


TABLE 3 


Atrirupes tn Textsooxs to Freup’s THrory as A WHOLE (1911-1940) 
(Percentage of the total number of textbooks of each type.) 


ATTITUDE Gen. Psycnot. ABNORM. Psycnot. Psycuratry 
(118)* (26)* (40)* 





Acceptance 
Rejection 
Citation 











* Number of books. 
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(Number of references per 100 textbooks on General Psychology discussing 
dreams.) 
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Trends in attitudes to Freud’s theory as a whole in textbooks on 
general psychology are shown in Figure 4. A comparison with 
the curves of Figure 3 indicates that the peak period for “citation” 
of the individual propositions (1931-1935) coincides with a low in 
the rejection of the theory as a whole. Furthermore, it shows that 
in the last period fewer individual propositions are cited and that 
there is more rejection of the theory as a whole. In other words, 
the drop of interest in Freud’s theory of the dream and its rejection 
are correlated. But rejection concerns the theory as a whole and 
not the individual propositions; regarding the latter, Figure 3 shows 
that acceptance has been rather increasing since 1936."" | 

Figure 5 throws some light on this discrepancy. It shows, first, 
that references to rejected propositions tend to be identified as 


IDENTIFICATION OF Freup’s ProposiTrions 1N RELATION TO 
ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION 
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(Number of items per textbook on General Psychology discussing dreams.) 
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18 Textbooks on abnormal psychology show an opposite trend. Since 1936 rejection 
drops and citation prevails. In psychiatric textbooks, at the same time, acceptance takes the 
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Freud’s, and, secondly, that in the group of accepted propositions 
anonymous references distinctly increase in the last period. 

In these shifts two tendencies seem to be operative. The one 
concerns the relation of certain of Freud’s findings to the general 
body of psychological knowledge; what is accepted, one might say, 
naturally tends to become anonymous." The second phenomenon, 
however, concerns the fact that what is rejected tends to be 
attributed to Freud. In summarizing, we now may say that this 
rejection does not give evidence of the falsification of individual 
propositions—we recall the lack of references to experimental data— 
but concerns the theory as a whole, i.e., psychoanalysis. 

Further insight may be gained by a study of the “vocabulary of 
rejection,” 1.¢., of the use of terms expressing more than disagree. 
ment. We distinguish: (1) depreciation through value-judgment: 
(2) denial of the scientific character of the theory; (3) exposure 


of its social status.” 
Table 4 clearly shows differences in the attitudes of the three 


types of textbooks; rejection plays only a minor part in psychiatry; 


14See Allport and Bruner, Joc. cit., and G. W. Allport, “The psychological frame of 
reference,” Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 1-37, for similar findings: “Psychologists . . . at 
present (1940) . . . often seem to accept the activity of the unconscious without stating 
their explicit dependence on it.” Other factors in this process of assimilation may be related 
to the changing fashions among psychologists regarding concepts and terminoiogy. We 
can here only illustrate such a shift by a comparison of the two editions of E. R. Griffith's 
General introduction to psychology (1923-28). The first edition sums up a discussion of 
dreams as follows: “It is, also, entirely probable, as the Freudians urge, that some dreams 
are due to deep-lying neural organizations that do not find normal means of integration 
with other néurai tendencies and that, when the affairs of the day have fatigued the 
inhibiting neural organizations, the outlawed organizations seek expression in terms of the 
material at hand. On the contrary, however, experimental evidence shows that many 
dreams are due to direct excitations of the sense organs, which initiate, in turn, sufficient 
central excitation to bring about the dream organization.” In the revised edition, which 
terms the theory “speculative” and “fanciful” yet a “profound truth and challenge,” a new 
note is added, expressing an early revolt against mechanism. “More than any other 
discovery or observation it has sharpened the contrast between those psychologies which 
are wont to gc to the nervous system for explanatory principles and those that go to a real, 
dynamic mental life.” 

15 The most typical expressions classified are as follows: 

For (1): (a) Ridicule and mockery (name calling): “diabolical,” “theory of romance”; 
(5) Rejection on moral grounds: “revolting sex incidents,” “degrading,” “libel and insult 
to human nature,” “Freud's perversity”; (c) Sheer denial of validity or correctness 
“wrong,” “false,” “bizarre and absurd,” “speculative and fanciful,” “against common sense.” 

For (2): Questioning (a) the psychoanalysts’ sincerity: “quasi-psychologists,” “mystical,” 
“a sect,” “useless to argue,” “religious,” “quack,” “unscientific tone”; (4) the verification 
of the theory: “no experimental proof,” “not entirely convincing,” “too free interpreta- 
tions,” “no statistical or scientific control,” “analysts have no scientific training”; (¢) the 
methodology: “narrow hypothesis,” “too sweeping, too wide,” “unverifiable,” “too rational,” 
“too harmonious,” “over-complicated.” 

For (3): (a) Disagreement among the experts: “not generally accepted,” “controversial,” 
“divergence among psychoanalysts”; (4) Fashionableness: “sophisticated modern theory,” 
“a vogue”; (c) Lack of originality: “not surprising,” “concepts old or borrowed,” “old 
concepts revived.” 
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the part played by rejection on moral grounds is noteworthy, while 
the denial of the scientific character of the theory predominates. 

In supplementing the table, we may say that rejection in terms 
of value-judgment is highest in the period 1921-25, and that the 
denial of the scientific character of the theory recedes in the last 
decade. As time proceeds, the violence of derogatory terminology 
is mitigated. The number of terms of rejection per book decreases 
in the last twenty years."° Since 1926 a more objective attitude 
prevails. 


TABLE 4 


VocaBULARY OF REJECTION 


(Number of references per 100 books dealing with Freud’s theory of the dream.) 


Types or REJECTION Gen. PsycnHor. | Asnoro. Psycuor. | Psycniarry 
121 texts 26 texts 40 texts 





Depreciation through value-judg- 


ments 





a. Ridicule and mockery (name- 
calling) 

b. Rejection on moral grounds 

c. Denial of validity or correct- 


ness 


————— 


2. Denial of the scientific character 
of the theory, questioning: 


1. Analysts’ sincerity 


The verification of the theory 
The methodology 


Exposure of the social status of 
the theory 





a. Disagreement among the ex- 
perts 
b. Fashionableness 


c. Lack of originality 











ConcLupING REMARKS 
Two of the problems upon which the data here presented throw 
light seem to invite some further comment: the division between 
normal and abnormal psychic phenomena, and the attempts at 
integration in psychology. 


‘he figures for the five-year periods are: 2.3, 1.5, 1-2, 1-4. 
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In approaching the dream with insight gained in treating 
hysterics, Freud, in the 1890’s, bridged the gulf between normal and 
abnormal mental life. And yet our data show that by and large 
his views on the dream are more familiar to those dealing with 
pathological material than to psychologists. His findings did not. 
as one might have expected, enter psychology through the study of 
the dream but rather has the dream migrated from psychology to 
psychopathology. 

In the last lustrum psychologists have lost interest in Freud's 
theory. However, a minority among textbook writers on general 
psychology tends toward higher standards of comprehension, 
They share the approach of those specialized in abnormal psy. 
chology and in psychiatry. To them the dream is mainly significant 
as part of individual human life. Their attention turns toward the 
quest for its meaning. In sharing Freud’s object of observation 
they tend to share his views. It is essential to realize that Freud's 
concepts are predominantly heuristic. They are tools, and those 
who do not know what they can produce, if correctly applied, and 
those who never attempted to apply them tend to be suspicious. 
This is the case with the majority of general psychologists. Their 
objection to psychoanalysis has changed; Freud’s theories are no 
longer being rejected on moral but rather on methodological 
grounds. And yet there is the fact that in forty years neither was 
an alternative theory of the dream produced nor were any of 
Freud’s findings disproved; little use was made of the legitimate 
methods of science. 

Experimental testing of Freud’s theories is taking place in many 
fields of psychology. Such experiments are of unquestionable use, 
since they facilitate clarification.” In dream psychology they are 
even more justified, since the problems extend over a vast area. 
Freud was aware of this. Writing in 1935, he rejoiced over the 
fact that in 1900 he had entitled his book The interpretation of 
dreams and not The dream. The dream, he adds, was rightly 
defined by Aristotle as “the mental life of sleep.” "® This, if any, 
is a field of work for those aiming at integration in psychology. 


17 Objections on moral grounds have by no means ceased completely. We do not here 
refer to the concept of (unconscious) resistance to Freud's findings. Without strict def- 


nition, the use of this term tends to disrupt discussion. 
18 See recently Robert R. Sears, Survey of objective studies of psychoanalytic concepts, 


Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 51, 1943, esp. p. 121 ff. 
19 Autobiography, ed. 1936. 
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SUMMARY 


The presentation of Freud’s theory of the dream in about 
textbooks was analyzed quantitatively. The main results are: 

t. While Freud’s theory of the dream established a unity of 
approach to normal and pathological phenomena, the textbooks 
show that under Freud’s influence dream psychology became a pre- 
dominant concern of those interested in abnormal behavior. In 


textbooks on general psychology the interest in the dream decreases 


distinctly in the last lustrum. 

2. While Freud’s views are not generally accepted, no alternative 
theory is offered in the textbooks. 

2. The rejection of Freud’s theory is not based on experimental 
evidence. Rejection also refers less frequently to concrete state 
ments of Freud’s theory but rather to a stereotypical concept of 
psychoanalysis in general. 

4. The acceptance of Freud’s theory is related either to greater 
familiarity with pathological phenomena or to a deeper compre- 
hension of the theoretical implications of Freud’s work. 

5. Parts of Freud’s theory are being integrated into the general 
body of knowledge. Acceptance tends therefore to be anonymous, 


while rejection is personalized. 


APPENDIX 
I. Scueme For Content ANALYSIS 
(Outline of the Major Propositions of Freud’s Theory of the Dream) 


‘he Significance of Dreaming: 

(1) A. Dreams are not a product of chance but are causally determined. 
(2) (a). Dreaming is meaningful. (3) (6). Dreaming serves purposeful func 
tions (Teleological proposition). (4) (aa). Biological: Dreaming tends to guard 
the state of sleep in case of disturbances. (5) (44). Psychological: Dreaming 
tends to reduce the tension of instinctive tendencies or conflicts created by them 
through hallucinatory satisfaction. (6) (cc). Dreams are wish-fulfilments or an 
attempt at wish-fulfilment. 

2. The Form and Content of the Dream: 

(7) A. The content of the dream is determined by instinctive tendencies 
and other motivating factors seeking satisfaction. The instinctive tendencies 
most important in determining the dream are, in order of importance: 
(8) (a). Sexual drives (and component drives); (9) (4). Aggression (aggressive 
tendencies); (10) (c). Hunger and thirst; (11) (@). Body conditions connected 
with instinctive tendencies. 

(12) B. The content of the dream is related to instinctive tendencies or con 
flicts related to instinctive tendencies experienced in the individual past (period 
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unspecified)—the genetic factor. (13) (a). The immediate past (day residues 
(14) (&). Infancy and early childhood. ) 

(15) C. Form and content of the dream are determined by the mode of 
functioning of the psychic system in general. (16) (a). The dream is related 
to the unconscious (which includes repressed material). (17) (5). The state of 
sleep causes a lowering of the effectiveness of the controlling functions (ip 
particular over unconscious material). (18) (¢). The controlling functions tend 
still to exercise a censorship which prevents the immediate and undisguised 
satisfaction of instinctive tendencies. (19) (d). The latent meaning of the 
dream is not identical with the manifest content. (20) (¢). The translation 
of the latent meaning into the manifest content occurs through a special mode 
of functioning of the psychic system (the primary process) on the mental repre 
sentation of the objects of instinctual tendencies: (21) (aa) Condensation 
(22) (6b). Displacement. (23) (cc). Allusions (symbols, metaphors, structural 
similarities, pars pro toto, etc.). (24) (1) Symbols with (relatively) constant 
meaning. (25) (f). A secondary elaboration secks to render the dream material 
more comprehensible and makes for a greater continuity in th &:<cam. 


3. Phenomenological Features of the Dream: 

(26) A. Imaginative and perceptual processes predominate over the (abstract) 
thought processes. (27) (a). In the dream the visual is the most prominent of 
all the sense modalities. (28) (4). Actual stimuli enter the dream as illusionary 
perceptions. 


4. The Interpretation of the Dream: 

(29) A. The meaning of the dream is to be determined only by means of a 
special method of interpretation, based upon the whole theory of the dream. 
(30) (a). For the interpretation of an individual dream it is necessary to obtain 
the dreamer’s associations to each of its elements. 


II. Some CoMMENTS ON THE USE OF THE SCHEME 


(1). Determinism: A statement that “chaos or fancifulness of associations pre- 
vails” is taken as a rejection of this proposition. (2). Meaningfulness: This formv- 
lation of Freud’s has been set up as the most general statement with an anti- 
mechanistic connotation. Only literal use of the term was accepted here. 
(7). Motivating tendencies: This proposition was interpreted broadly to inciude all 
references to personality factors of any sort, “hopes,” “fears,” “desires,” etc. Any 
formulation of a more teleological character, such as “dreaming serves to reduce 
the tension of needs and conflicts” or “serves the purpose of wish-fulfilment,” was 
credited under propositions 5 or 6 in the first category-group, the “significance of 
dreaming.” (11). Body conditions: Also broadly interpreted; the category includes 
references to the influence of all internal stimuli, chemical, neurological, or physio 
logical in nature. (13). Day residues: Reference to intentions and actions “not 
completed at the end of the day” and also “recent experiences and events” were 
included. (15). Psychic system in general: For credit in this category, specific 
awareness must be present of the existence of psychological processes in the deter- 
mination of dreams, which function also when the subject is not sleeping. 
(16). The unconscious: Scientific colloquialisms, such as “the subconscious,” “the 
inhibited aspects of the personality,” “repression,” “suppression,” etc., are generally 
included. (17). Sleep—reduced control: This proposition refers to the psychoana- 
lytic concept of topological regression; yet we include looser formulations, such as 
“the temporary absence of higher mental faculties.” (18). Censor disguise: Any 
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appreciation of the process of camouflaging of motives, for reasons of conscience or 
hecause of anxiety, was accepted. When the transformation of Cream material is 
related to reasons of the representability of the dream or of the acquirement of a 
of realism or logicality in structure, we credited the statement for propo- 
Secondary Elaboration. (23). Allusions: In this category we include 
references to “symbols” (unless specified as standard symbols). In doing so we are 


igreement with Freud's definition of “allusion.” (28). lilusionary perceptions: 


semblance 


sition 25, 


mM 


All references to the incorporation into the dream of actual stimuli immediately 
external in source are accepted. (29). Special methods: The text must indicate 
merely an awareness of the fact of the existence of a specific method for the inter- 


pretation of dreams. 


III. CoMMENTS ON THE DEFINiTION OF THE STATISTICAL UNIT 


In making entries on our charts the following rules were observed for the defi- 
nition of the statistical unit: Wherever the Freudian terminology (“wish-fulfil- 
ment,” “censor,” etc.) was employed, entry was made under the proposition literally 
corresponding to these terms, no matter what authors may have understood or 
intended; if no such cue was present, equivalent formulations were sought in terms 
of the context. The evaluation of the equivalence of meaning was based on our 
scheme of propositions. A single statement on any part of the theory is likely to 
have relevance to more than one aspect of it, because of both the structural character 
of any set of interrelated concepts and of the complexity of the Freudian theory of 
dreams. In assigning a constant unit of entry to an implicit meaning of a statement 
the structure of our scheme served as a matrix. A meaning implicit in a statement 
is, therefore, defined in reference to both: 


(a) The explicit formulation of the individual proposition (an approximation to 
the literal criteria); and 

(6) The range and inclusiveness of the larger subsuming categories according to 
which we have grouped our propositions (such as “Significance of the 
dream,” “Motivational factors in the dream,” “Genetic factors,” etc.). 


Since the range of meaning of a statement was designed to include formulations 
perhaps inexact, yet approximating psychoanalytical concepts, it was not possible 
to note increases of precision in rendering the concepts in the individual curves; 
only comparative analysis of several of them is indicative. It may be added here 
that the scheme of propositions was set up not only tc render Freud’s theory more 
or less adequately and to make the content of textbook discussions accessible to 
quantitative analysis, but also to insure a sufficient degree of intra-subjective agree- 
ment of the recording, thus precluding the necessity of a test on inter-subjective 
agreement. All coding was done by one of the authors in continuous discussion 
with the two others. 

Except for those cases where there was an evaluation of the theory as a whole 
which clearly applied to all the parts, the parts were classified without reference to 
the general evaluation of the theory, and on the basis of the evaluation of the 
mentioned parts of the theory. 

As to the statistical reliability of the data, most of them refer to the textbooks on 
general psychology, all of which we have covered, with the exception of 17; that 
is to say, our figures refer to the whole statistical universe. Although this cannot 
be said of the other two types of books, since we have not ascertained the actual 
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number of cases which would fall under our definition of textbooks, we feel thy: 
we can neglect this fact in view of the limited use we make of the comparison oj 


the three types of textbooks. 


IV. CoMMENTS ON THE SAMPLE 


Textbooks on general psychology are those which attempt to survey the whol 
range of normal human behavior and to organize the existing knowledge in th 
field or that which is considered as such by the author. We exclude textbook 
primarily concerned with methods of psychology, with the presentation of the 
views of a particular school or a particular focal problem; those not actually com 
posed in the twentieth century; those predominantly consisting of readings organ 
ized as systematic texts; and those in which the “How to . . .” aspect prevails, i, 
those supplying personal guidance or psychological principles to specific profes 
sions—-for example, to nurses or business men. We also exclude textbooks whose 
main purpose it is to present new data and concepts or with a primarily historica 
focus of attention, and textbooks on developmental psychology and social psychology 
New editions of textbooks listed in an earlier year were listed again only if the new 
edition contained revisions of some significance. 

Our sample includes all textbooks on general psychology published in English 
between 1901 and 1940 with the exception of 17 which were not available. We 
considered as a satisfactory sample of textbooks on abnormal psychology those 
available in the Library of Columbia University. For the textbooks on psychiatry 
we used as a sample those found in the Academy of Medicine in New York City 
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PSYCHOMETRIC EFFICIENCY LEVELS FOR PSYCHOTIC 
AND AGE CLASSIFICATIONS 


BY PHYLLIS WITTMAN 


Elgin State Hospital and Northwestern Unwwersity 


or the past three years, an initial psychometric examination has 

been given routinely within two weeks of their admission to 
the Elgin State Hospital to all those patients who were cooperative 
enough to answer any questions. The scale is used to obtain an 
objective and numerical record of the subject’s mental efficiency at 
the time he enters the hospital and to indicate those cases in which 
the question of mental deficiency or deterioration needs to be 
investigated. This “Elgin Initial” replaces the subjective and quali- 
tatively descriptive “tests of mental sensorium” previously given by 
the staff physician doing the regular mental examination. 

Such an initial psychometric cannot be expected to take the place 
of a specific device for measuring either intelligence or deterioration. 
However, it can be used to weed out from a large number of 
incoming patients those who need to be studied further with a 
specific test of adult intelligence (such as the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale) or deterioration (such as the Babcock or Shipley). In other 
words, such a scale as the “Elgin Initial,” although not indispensable 
in the mental hospital routine, if properly interpreted, tends to a 
precision otherwise lacking in mere clinical observation. The scale 
includes tests of general information, immediate recall, retention, 
rote memory, orientation, arithmetical reasoning, concrete perform- 
ance, and vocabulary, together with a rating scale of the individual's 
test reactions. The test findings for patients are shown in the form 
of a psychograph and are included in the patient’s folder before the 
case is assigned to the ward physician for presentation at diagnostic 
staff. A copy of the form put in the patient’s folder (and filed 
in the chief nurse’s office in the case of employees) is shown in 
Figure 1. 

The Elgin Initial test results are expressed in terms of sigma 
scores. The scale was standardized on more than three hundred 
“honpsychotic adults” (age range from 23 years to 46 years) made 
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up of hospital employee personnel, members of several extramural 
fraternal and church organizations, and a miscellaneous group of 
other volunteers. The sigma scores were arbitrarily divided into 


various levels described as follows: 


Sigma Score Level 
0-10 Very Poor 
h1I-20 Poor 
21-40 Fair Minus 
41-60 Fair (Average) 
61-80 Fair Plus 
81-90 Very Good 
gI-100 Excellent 
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Fic. 14. Reverse Sipe oF Exrcin Init1at Report Form 


The results of the Elgin Initial are expressed numerically for 
convenience of the medical staff in terms of (1) an efficiency score, 
i¢., an index of the level at which the patient is functioning at the 
time the test is given, (2) a vocabulary score, which gives a rough 
indication of the patient’s previous or “nonpsychotic” level of intelli- 
gence, (3) a performance score, i.¢., an indication of concrete rather 
than verbal ability, and (4) a “test reaction<” score to indicate 
whether the rest of the test results can be onsidered significant 
or not. 
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The general efficiency score is simply the average of the firy 
seven tests of the scale. 

The vocabulary score is used alone as an indication of the sub. 
ject’s maximum or “true” level of intellectual ability since many 
studies have shown that in deteriorated patients the vocabulary js 
much less affected than the other intellectual abilities and hence 
gives some clue to the ability level of the patient before deterioration 
set in. The Babcock and Shipley tests of deterioration are both 
based on this concept of vocabulary level used as an index of the 
previous or maximum level of ability. Terman and Wechsler both 
found that vocabulary is apparently the best single test of intelli. 
gence among the various tests making up their scales. According 
to Terman, “the vocabulary test has a far higher value than any 
other single test of the scale. Our statistics show that in a large 
majority of cases the vocabulary test alone will give us an intelli. 
gence quotient within ten per cent of that secured by the entire 
scale.” According to Wechsler, “the size of a man’s vocabulary . . . 
is an excellent measure of his general intelligence. Its excellence 
as a test of intelligence is seemingly derived from the fact that the 
number of words a man knows is at once a measure of his learning 
ability, his fund of verbal information and of the general range o! 
his ideas.” 

The Ferguson Form Boards have been used by the author a 
number of years and have been found to be a valuable psychometric 
tool. Consequently they were included as the one performance test 
in the Elgin Initial test battery. Since we have alternate forms of 
the Elgin Initial only three boards (I, III, and V for Elgin Initial, 
Form A and II, IV, and VI for Form B) are used in a given form 
of the scale. 

The Elgin Test Reaction Scale (see Appendix A) is the only part 
of the scale that needs to be described since the other tests are all 
more or less familiar. There are varying degrees of attention, 
interest, motivation, etc., that the psychotic patient shows in the 
test situation, and an “all or nothing” classification such as “coop- 
erative” or “uncooperative” is not adequate. Neither are such highly 
subjective evaluations as cooperation, “good,” “fair,” or “poor,” a 
the case may be, sufficient. Semantically speaking, there is no just 
fication for such high levels of abstraction as “poor” or “fair,” etc, 
being used as specific entities. With psychotic subjects at least, 
some scale or measure of the general concept of “cooperation in the 
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est situation” is essential. The Elgin Test Reaction Scale was 
eveloped to fill this need. 

When the Elgin Initial (or any other psychological test for that 

itter) is given, the test reaction score indicates whether the other 

results are significant. ‘A test reaction score of 70 or above 
licates a degree of cooperation such that the test results may be 

nsidered reliable. A test reaction score in the 60’s suggests a 
questionable degree of cooperation, and any score below 60 indi- 
cates that the subject was not cooperative enough in the test situation 
to make the test results a reliable index of ability. 

If the test reaction scale indicates that the subject is cooperative 
in the test situation the findings on the Elgin Initial are used in the 
following ways: 

1. The patient is given other tests used routinely with cooperative 
patients such as the Guilford Inventory, Bell’s Adjustment Scale for 
Adults, and the Eigin Developmental History. 

2. If general efficiency and vocabulary scores are below average 
a Wechsler Bellevue test is given. 

3. If general efficiency score is low with average or above average 
vocabulary score a deterioration test is ordered. 

4. If there is an extreme discrepancy between vocabulary and 
performance score, a Wechsler Bellevue is given to check on the 
Elgin Initial findings and to determine if the Wechsler findings 
agree with the patterns found characteristic of the schizophrenic and 
psychoneurotic or that associated with the psychopathic personality. 

Since the Elgin Initial has been used at the Elgin State Hospital, 
approximately 99 per cent of the psychological tests used have been 
ordered on the basis of the Initial Test results. Previously, psycho- 
logical tests were ordered by the staff physician assigned to work 
up an individual case only if it was his subjective opinion that the 
patient was feebleminded or mentally deteriorated. 

For this paper we have studied the Elgin Initial test results for 
the 5146 psychotic patients and the 598 nonpsychotics tested up to 
September 1, 1941 (when the analysis of data for this study was 
begun), classified according to psychosis type and chronological age. 

Figure 2 shows the typical psychographs for the various clinical 
classifications. The most significant finding is the low test reactions 
average for the schizophrenic (S) and affective (A) reaction groups 
as compared with the other groups. This indicates that the psycho- 
graphs (profiles of mental efficiency) for these two groups are not 
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at all reliable and hence should not be compared directly with the 
psychographs for the other groups. The schizophrenic patients a. 
a whole were apathetic and disinterested and showed only passive 
cooperation in their reactions to the test situation. As would be 
expected, it is those tests requiring the greatest degree of interes 
and concentration on which they did the poorest, i.¢., immediate 
recall, retention, and rote memory B. 
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The affective group (manic depressive and involutional cases) 
were also, as a group, not cooperative in the test situation, but their 
test reactions were quite different from those of the schizophrenic 
patients. Attention, effort, relevancy, and emotional reactions scores 
were low, indicating that these traits handicapped them on the Elgin 
Initial so that their average scores cannot be considered reliable. 
Another factor that undoubtedly influenced the low test results for 
this group is the heavy weighting with patients 50 years of age 
and over. The importance of this chronological age factor on the 
test results will be discussed later. 

Only the organic (O), constitutional or feebleminded (F), 
paranoid (P), toxic (T), and control (C) groups are comparable 
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then (since these groups have an average test reaction score of 70 
or over, i.¢., a sigma score of over 35), although the organic group 
barely made the grade. The paranoid reaction types (P) stand out 
strikingly above the other groups including the control on most 
of the efficiency tests, while the organic (O) and constitutional 
(mental defectives) (F) are the poorest of the groups. Interestingly 
enough, these two, the organic and constitutional, have even lower 
psychographs than do the schizophrenic and affective groups despite 
their Aigher cooperation levels. Apparently, inadequate test reac- 
tions are responsible for the latter (the schizophrenic and affective 






























































Fic. 3. Averace PsycHocrapHs, Coopgerative Susyects ONY, ror Eacu 
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reaction types), and a definite organic condition, either constitu- 
tional or acquired, for the former groups (i.¢., for the organic and 
constitutional). 

Figure 3 shows the psychographs for those cases in each group 
having a test reaction sigma score of 35 or above, i.c., for all those 
cases whose Elgin Initial test results may be considered reliable. 
In this figure the constitutional (F) and organic groups (O), and 
even the toxic group (T), keep their same relative positions but the 
status of the schizophrenic (S) and affective (A) groups has 
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changed drastically, especially that of the schizophrenic group, 
This corroborates the findings of previous psychological studie; 
which have indicated that the so-called “deterioration” in schizo. 
phrenia is due to attitudinal factors of indifference and apathy 
rather than to any true “dementia.” * 

For the constitutional group (F), all the tests were on the average 
equally hard with the exception of orientation on which this group 
did relatively well, definitely surpassing the organic group (O). 

The average scores for the schizophrenic (S) and paranoid (P) 
reaction groups are higher than those for any of the other groups 
including the controls. This is interesting but may not be as sig. 
nificant as it appears at first glance since those cases at the lower 
end of the intelligence scale (diagnosed mental defective with 2 
specific psychosis) were not included. There were a number of 
schizophrenics so diagnosed, and quite a few paranoid reaction 
cases, but none of the affective and only one of the toxic cases had 
this dual classification. 

An interesting finding discovered by chance in the analysis of 
our data was the number of schizophrenic cases diagnosed hebe- 
phrenic type that were also classified as mental defectives, i.c,, 
propf-schizophrenic. Langfeidt’s term of “process” schizophrenia 
for those cases with extremely poor prognosis, whose psychotic 
picture seems to be merely an exaggeration of the same type of 
withdrawn, autistic behavior shown from childhood on, seems to 
fit some of these cases very well. It would appear then that, with 
some “process” schizophrenics, the reaction type even before they 
start in to school is such that they lack the drive and interests 
motivating the average child in his progress through school and 
never reach a level of “average efficiency.” In this connection it 
should be pointed out that the great majority of these cases diag. 
nosed both hebephrenic, dementia praecox, and mental defective 
were classified as mental defectives on the basis of their low educa- 
tional achievements and social service histories since they were too 
apathetic and indifferent to be given reliable psychological tests. 
This seems to fit in with the lack of interest and drive displayed by 
these patients throughout their school careers. 

The paranoid’s psychograph (P) is superior to those of all other 


th- 


groups on the tests of general information, orientation, and arith 


1 Wittman, P. Evaluation of opposed etiologic theories of so-called “dementia” ™ 
dementia praccox. Amer. ]. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1363. 
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metical reasoning while the schizophrenic group (S) are tops on 
the tests of rote memory, performance, and vocabulary. In other 
words, on those tests where contact with reality and alert interest 
in the present are needed the suspicious, overly-compensating 
paranoid does best, while on the tests of memory, performance, and 
verbal fuency the withdrawn, introvertive, and relatively young 
schizoid if he zs cooperative surpasses the other groups. 


Fic. 4. Averace PsycHocrapus ror CHrono.ocicaL Acer Levets 


Daily check of the Elgin Initial examinations highlighted the 
significance of chronological age as a factor in efficiency on the tests 
and consequently a special study was made of the test results classi- 
fied according to age levels. Figure 4 shows the individual test 
averages for the various chronological age levels with the mentally 
defective group omitted. The range in age is from 13 years to 93 
years, with an average of 38 years. The resulting profiles distinctly 
differentiate the various age levels. The teen-age group fall within 
the average on all the tests, the group in their 20’s are highest on 
the efficiency tests with the exception of general information in 
which the 40-year-olds did the best. The profiles show a definite 
tendency for efficiency to increase from the teen-age to the 20's 
group and from then on there is a progressive decrease in efficiency 
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from the 30’s group, and through the 40’s, 50’s, 60’s, 70’s, and down 
to the 80’s.’ 

The first thing that strikes one in studying these profiles is the 
way in which they verify Wechsler’s findings of significant age 
differences in mental efficiency levels for adults, with the maximum 
or peak of efficiency in the 20’s. 

The subsequent progressive decrease in efficiency Wechsler has 
called, “for want of a better term, normal mental deterioration” 
(“mental” as allied to intellectual and distinguished from emo. 
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Fic. 5. Averace PsycHocrapus ror THE Test Data Crassiriep AccorDING 
To Sex 


tional). On the bases of Wechsler’s findings, as well as those in this 
study, it would appear that different age norms need to be estab- 
lished for efficiency levels on all psychological scales for adults. 
This would include deterioration tests as well as intelligence tests 
for adults. 

Figure 5 shows the Elgin Initial test results classified according 
to sex (with the mental defective cases omitted). The average for 
the men surpasses that for the women on all the tests with the 
exception of digits forward. The greatest superiority for the male 


2 The only two cases we had over 90 were included with the group in their 80's. 
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group is shown on the tests of general information, arithmetical 
reasoning, and performance. One factor that is probably related 
to this marked discrepancy in ability is the difference in the educa- 
tional level for the two sexes. For the women it was 7.8 grades 
and for men 10.2. Another significant factor may be the difference 
in occupational levels for the two groups. The great majority of 
the men had had a job or position of some sort before coming 
to the hospital while the vast majority of women were housewives 
without any outside vocational interest. This may be partially 
responsible for the women’s relatively poor showing in at least 
some of the tests. such as general information. A third fact that 
undoubtedly has influenced their relatively poor showing as com- 
pared with the men patients is the chronological age factor. A 
much greater proportion of the women than the men subjects in 
this study were involutional-paranoid and affective reaction types 
and the older ages for these groups brought the average age for 
women subjects to 44 years, while that for the men was only 32 


years. 

Since we are using the results of the Elgin Initial to weed out 
those cases that need to be further studied, its validity as used in this 
way has been determined by comparing the test findings with the 


results on subsequent and different tests given the same patient. 

Those patients whose vocabulary and verbal efhiciency scores were 
below the average sigma score were given a Wechsler-Bellevue test 
of intelligence. Of these, 317 were cases with less than 10 points 
difference in test reactions on the Elgin Initial and Wechsler- 
Bellevue, indicating that the patients were comparably cooperative 
for both tests. The correlation coefhicient for the 317 patients on 
the two tests is +-.74=.03. However, since the Elgin Initial is 
not expected or used to predict IQ ratings, but merely to indicate 
the need for such a rating, it is even more significant that 97 per 
cent of the cases with Elgin Initial efficiency and vocabulary scores 
below 50 were also found to have Wechsler-Bellevue IQ’s indicating 
intelligence below the average level. 

Patients whose efficiency scores (average of the first seven tests 
of the Elgin Initial) were definitely Jower than their vocabulary test 
scores were, as a result, given a Babcock Deterioration Test. There 
were 152 patients that had test reaction scores for the two test periods 
with a difference of less than 10 points. Seventy-eight per cent of 
these cases also had deterioration indices below —3.0, indicating 
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some degree of deterioration. The correlation between Elgin Initial 
eficiency score minus vocabulary score as one variable and the 
Babcock Deterioration Index as the other is -+-.68=+.03. The fiye 
patients with positive indices of deterioration on the Babcock Scaj, 
(indicating 2 somewhat above-average mental efficiency level) wer, 
referred, not on the basis of the Elgin Initial test results, but by staf 
physicians, because in each case the patient had been admitted td the 
hospital from Cook County Psychopathic with a diagnosis of chronic 
alcoholism with deterioration. Four of these five patients had 
efficiency scores on the Elgin Initial somewhat Aigher than their 
vocabulary level and the lower efficiency score for the fifth patient 
was only a few points lower than his vocabulary score. All five of 
these patients were subsequently diagnosed at diagnostic conference 
as cases of chronic alcoholism without psychosis. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The cooperation and motivational reaction of psychotic patients 
to the psychological test situation are definitely related to their test 
results. 

2. The schizophrenic and affective reaction types, in general, have 
poorer test reactions than do the other psychotic types or the con- 
trols. This means that the cooperation, interest, motivation and 
other test reaction factors must be considered and evaluated before 
any psychological test findings can be considered at all significant. 
The frequent statements about mental efficiency levels, abstract 
thinking levels, or various other measures of schizophrenic patients 
in general as compared either with other psychotic groups or con- 
trols may be misleading. Unless the very important factors of test 
reactions and cooperation are held fairly constant, no adequate state- 
ment can be made about the ability or lack of ability of such patients. 

3. Reaction to the psychological test situation is not an all-or- 
nothing factor, i.¢., either good cooperation or poor cooperation. 
It is, on the other hand, a continuum with gradations or degrees of 
cooperativeness from little or none at all (illustrated by some 
hebephrenic praecox) to a maximum level of interest, attention, and 
willingness (characteristic of certain chronic alcoholic patients and 
the nonpsychotics). The nonpsychotic individual usually is moti- 
vated by interest, self-pride, and the desire to do the very best he 
can in the test situation, and consequently rates near the upper end 
of the test reaction continuum. The psychotic patient has these 
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factors in varying degrees, and it is necessary to evaluate them in 
any given patient as carefully as possible. 

4. The schizophrenic and paranoid reaction types in this study 
(when the test reaction factor was held fairly constant) showed the 
highest levels of ability, surpassing not only the other psychosis 
types but also the controls. The constitutional and organic cases 
fall far below the average on the tests; in fact, their psychological 
test inefficiency is so poor as to be, in itself, pathognomonic of an 
organic condition. 

s. Chronological age is a factor that needs to be evaluated and 
controlled in any psychometric evaluation of adults just as it is for 
children. In this study the classification of test scores according to 
chronological age shows a pronounced rise from the teen age to the 
twenties and then a progressive decrease in efficiency with each 
succeeding decade. 

6. The Elgin Initial results, used to indicate the need of intelligence 
or deterioration scales, are correlated +-.74=b.03 with Wechsler- 
Bellevue results and there is a correlation of -+-.63=+.03 between the 
Elgin Initial findings and the Babcock Deterioration Scale results. 

>. The diagnostic value of the individual Elgin Initial psycho- 
graph varies. In general, we can say that the patient who does 
poorly on all the tests of efficiency and with comparably low test 
reactions is possibly a functional case. One who does poorly on 
all the tests of efficiency (including vocabulary) but with a defi- 
nitely higher test reaction score should be suspected of being a 
constitutional reaction type. A profile showing poor ability on the 
tests of present efficiency despite adequate test reactions and with a 
definitely higher vocabulary rating suggests an organic psychosis. 
The paranoid cases are usually cooperative and highly motivated in 
he test situation and also do well on the individual efficiency tests. 
The toxic group were in general very cooperative and interested in 
the tests but showed a low average level of general ability. The 
older patients, as a group, do very poorly on tests of ideational 
memory, both immediate recall and retention, and on performance, 
while they do relatively well on vocabulary. 

8. An initial psychometric evaluation of mental efficiency is not 
indispensable in the state hospital routine but the rationale for its 
use, presented to the Elgin Staff when the Elgin Initial was first 
instituted, appears to be vindicated. This rationale includes the 
following points. 
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a. To insure permanent statistical records for present use and 
future research. 

b. To establish a system of norms—so that each patient’s per. 
formance on any or all tests can be compared with that of others 

c. To have norms that can be used as control data for any future 
study in which other patients’ mental efficiency levels or previous 
mental efficiency levels of the same patients are needed. 

d. To have test material that will be unfamiliar to the patient and 
too diverse to permit knowledge of the tests to be passed on from 
one patient to another. 

f. To give reliable and valid measures of mental efficiency. The 
tests and the test techniques will be standardized—and the evalu. 
ation of responses will also be standardized. (Heretofore the 
weight given, ¢.g., to the repetition of four digits backward, 
depended upon the staff physician’s criterion; some might consider 
it “fair”; others as “poor”; and some might even consider it “good.”) 

g. To obtain comparable measures for use: 


1) Between different psychotic groups. 

2) Between patients within a given psychotic group. 

3) Between groups with psychosis and groups without 
psychosis. 

4) For same subject—before and after therapy. 

5) For same subject—on admission and discharge. 

6) Between various experimental and control groups. 
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Excrn Test Reactions ScaLe 


I. Attention: Degree of consideration and concentration given to the directions 
and problems in the test situation. 
15—a Preoccupied with the tests. 
12—6 Concentrates on the tests—attention lessened only by distracting 
stimuli and only momentarily. 
Attention shown to other things but not such as obviously to 
impair efficiency in test situation. 
Distracted by chance, extraneous stimuli or by own ideas, may 
even comment en these during examination. 
Abstracted, difficult to get attention, continually lapsing into inat 
tention or even reverting to other topics. 
Fluctuating attention, may attend at times, or only to interesting 
parts of the test and at other times be abstracted and inattentive. 
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I]. Interest: Liking or enthusiasm shown for the role of subject in the testing 
situation. 
15—a_ Enthusiastically absorbed in the tests and in ability to solve them. 
12—6 Definitely interested. 
1o—c Average amount of interest. 
s—d Passive and acquiescent but without active interest in the tests. 
o—e Marked lack of interest shown in the test situation. 
5-10—f Fluctuating degrees of interest. 


Ill. Willingness: Desire to comply with, favorably disposed toward, the demands 

of the test situation and the examiner. 

15—a Enthusiastically eager to do anything asked. 

12— Actively enters into the demands of test situation. 

10o—c Average attitude, civil reaction. 

s—d Cooperation in test situation but in half-hearted or resentful 
manner. 

o—e Active objection—antagonism or resentment. 

s-10—f Changeable. 


IV. Social Confidence: Poise and assurance in social and interpersonal relation- 
ships, such as the test situation. 
s—a Extremely well poised and at ease in personal contact with the 
examiner. 
4—6 Assured and socially well poised. 
2-3—c Average degree of social confidence—not noticeable degree in 
either direction. 
1—d Rather shy, diffident, and poorly poised in personal contact with 
examiner. 
o—e Extremely shy, reserved, timid, backward, and reticent in social 
contacts. 
1-2—f Changeable. 


V. Effort: Exertion of power or ability—concentrated endeavor—definite 
expenditure of energy in the test situation. 
15—a Utmost capable. 
12—b Definitely exerts self to comprehend and carry out directions. 
10o—c Average effort; neither an obvious expenditure of energy nor a 
perfunctory, effortless reaction. 
5—d Negligent, slip-shod, or perfunctory. 
o—e Little if any effort—too indifferent or distractable to exert self. 
5-10—f Variable effort. 


VI. Motivation: Drive toward a given goal, i.c., doing well in test situation. 

10—a Extremely anxious to do well, definite drive to excel in test 
performance. 

8—b Desirous of making a good showing because of pride in own 
ability, to impress examiner, or because of importance imputed 
to test results. 

Average degree of motivation—between the two extremes and not 
outstanding. : 

Apparently little drive to do well in test situation. 

Definite lack of motivation or drive. 

Changeable. 
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VII. Volubility and Relevancy of Speech: Fluency and applicability of 
specific situation. 
o—a Extremely talkative, often interrupting examination or so irreleyay 
and circumstantial as to handicap test performance. 
Above normal, speaks spontaneously and circumstantially—m, 
bring in irrelevant subjects. 


Average, relevant. 
Does not speak freely or spontaneously—answers in monosyllab|- 


if possible—or may not always answer relevantly. 
Replies only after much urging or not at all—may be frequently 
irrelevant. 
o-3—f Changeable. 
VIII. Emotional Reaction: Level of emotionality threshold—feeling tone of subjex 
in the test situation. 
Noticeably well poised, calm, and relaxed. 
Apparently accepts situation in a calm and collected manner. 
Average—affected by novelty or imputed significance of test sity 
ation but accepts it with a fair degree of nonchalance and poise 
Handicap performance by emotional reaction—tense, excited, and 
keyed up; suspicious and critical; timid and apprehensive; or 
apathetic and disinterested. 
Definitely upset emotionally, as evidenced 
negativism, or some special defense reaction. 
3-5—f Changeable reactions. 
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IX. Self-Confidence: Assurance and reliance on self. 
5—a Extremely self-confident, sure of own ability. 
4—6 Rather self-confident and assured. 
2-3—c¢ Average—neither distrustful nor entirely self-reliant. 
1—d Inclined to distrust own ability—unsure. 
Definitely lacking in self-confidence and distrustful of own ability 
to an obviously handicapping degree. 


1-2—f Changeable. 


7? 
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X. Decisiveness and Auto-Criticism: Prompt decision and critical evaluation 


own responses. 
Markedly over-critical—injures own performance 
and changes. 
Inclined to criticism and underestimation of own 


Jet Pail i 


by repetition 


performance— 


indecisive and vacillating. 


Average insight into work and fair degree of promptness 


decision. 
2—d Little self-criticism, usually accepts own answers 
gives answers promptly rather than thoughtfully. 
No realization of absurd answers, as pleased with absurc 
as with correct ones, or definitely handicaps performance 
answering questions immediately without deliberation. 


complacently— 


1 answer 


Changeable. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMOR 


BY ERNEST HARMS 
New York City 


Tue GENERAL PropLEM OF Humor 


COMMON-SENSE view of American cultural life shows at once 

the astonishingly important role which is played in it by 
humor. There is scarcely a newspaper that does not have its daily 
comic strips and the most popular papers have an entire section of 
comics in their Sunday issues. There are more comic periodicals in 
this country than in all of Europe together. In the American 
child’s reading, the funnies play an equally important role. The 
comics can truly be considered a social institution in American 


civilization. 

In consulting the most frequently used textbooks of social psy- 
chology for a satisfactory discussion of humor, one finds that 
neither Dewey, Dunlap, Gault, Judd, Kimball Young, McDougall, 


nor Poffenberger has a sentence on the subject. Bogardus has a 
few lines and Crane a few paragraphs. Gordon Allport, in his 
book, Personality (1), has devoted a few pages to humor. The 
foreign literature in our field treats humor no more extensively 
than does the American. A recent book of essays on humor (24) 
refers to twenty-four titles, all more recent than Herbert Spencer’s 
famous Physiology of Laughter (28). Among these are essays such 
as Bergson’s (2) and Sully’s (29) speculative treatments, while not 
more than four works are of specific psychological character. 
Among these, however, is the most sincere psychological study ever 
devoted to humor, that of Harald Hoeffding (19). We have, on 
the other hand, an entire literature of short papers on humor in the 
field of education, arising from the effort of the educators to direct 
and to educate the juvenile urge to laughter. To this we shall turn 
in the latter part of our study. 

Any serious psychological study of humor today must take its 
start from Harald Hoeffding’s investigations. To Hoeffding, humor 
appeared as a more profound force in human nature than many 
will be willing to admit. He spoke of humor as a Totalfoelelse 
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(Danish), a Total-Gefuehl (German), an expression lacking any 
exact English equivalent, though it seems to me to correspond, op 
a more general level, to McDougall’s “fundamental propensity,” 
We recognize the urge to laugh as fundamental, but any attemp 
to analyze laughter proves to be a rather complicated task. There 
is the laughter of well-being, in the wake of which follow prac. 
tically all positive emotions; there is the laughter caused by the 
unusual and curious; there is comedy, joke, satire, irony, wit, carica. 
ture; and finally there is the laughter of real humor. 

Before following the profound analysis attempted by Hoeffding, 
one point must be emphasized—a point that has led to the selection 
of the phenomenon of humor as the problem for the discussion here 
presented. Humor is always, in whatever form it appears, an 
expression of human interrelationship. Humor is a social or social. 
psychological expression and medium. The few-months-old baby, 
when approached by another human being, expresses its reaction 
to its first actual human contact by a change of the facial muscles, 
a reaction which we call laughing. The baby’s laugh is his firs 
response, his first language in his social environment. In a situ. 
ation without such relationship, a baby cries out, as for example in 
discomfort. It smiles only to another human being. An adult 
who laughs to himself, without any relation to another person or 
to a book or magazine page representing an author, is considered 
abnormal mentally. Humor is always an expression of social 
intercourse. 

Conceiving of himself as confronted with the task of clearing up 
psychologically a fundamental human propensity covering the 
widest range of experience, Hoeffding called his book Den Store 
Humor (The great humor) (19), implying in the very title a 
distinction between the various forms in which humor appears. We 
have already said that laughter seems to be and is generally con- 
sidered the expression of a positive emotion. But we find that 
laughter or forms of what one generally calls humor are very 
frequently bound together with negative attitudes, such as anger 
and hate. Opening a newspaper of today, we find jokes and carica- 
tures of individuals that are under attack as the instigators of present 
world tragedies and that are made the object of our most profoundly 
negative feelings. This hate, packed into the satire and irony that 
is the most frequent form of current humor, fills the pages of our 
great periodicals. There are other less negatively loaded forms of 
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humor, such as self-ridicule that an unattractive person may indulge 
‘n. or that entire social or racial groups may develop even as a 
custom pattern. Jews, for instance, have their well-known jokes 


about themselves, holding up to ridicule traits disliked by the more 
sensitive among them and even by Gentiles. The Scotch have 
similar stories based on self-ridicule. Such forms of humor may 
best be understood as a ferrying of negative emotions and affects 
over to the positive side of one’s personality—-that is to say—as an 
attempt to find an outlet for negative emotions in more positive 
channels. 

Another less acceptable form of humor consists in jokes concern- 
ing certain low, degrading, and even criminal aspects of life. Of 
such humor, sex jokes, which make up the major part of all popular 
humor, are only one form. Here again humor seems to serve the 
function of transmuting a certain low wishfulness, where shame 
offers a resistance to open expression, while joking about it is a way 
of release in the sphere of laughter. Most familiar to us all is that 
form of humor intended for pure entertainment—without serious 
thoughts or deeper feelings—with its only aim the quick evoking 
of laughter. Still another form is found in that wit that takes 
delight in playing with thought and word, a form indulged in 
chiefly by certain intellectual groups. 

None of the forms of humor thus far mentioned can, according 
to Hoefftding, be called “great humor.” In his opinion they all are 
the “small,” the lower forms, and not real humor. What Hoeffding 
wishes to call “the great humor” is that which springs from a purely 
positive attitude of profound understanding of the small and the 
great tragedies of life, an attitude enabling one to “take” them by 
gilding them with kindness and goodness and by directing them 
into positive paths of solution. What makes the works of the really 
great humorists—of a Wilhelm Busch, a Fritz Reuter, a Voltaire, a 
Moliére, and a Mark Twain—so delightful is that they have no 
negative, malicious background of sarcasm, hate, or other superficial 
mental attitudes, but grow out of a ground of human understanding 
and kindness. They are written not only as a rude outlet of criticism 
of vengefulness, but as a means of doing good, of making the best of 
a particular situation, and of showing positive sides and solutions 
of our not-always-easy earthly life. They express human greatness 
and not small-mindedness. To have such humor, one must have 
depth and spaciousness of experience and emotional power, and to 
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prefer it to the less fine forms of humor one must have receptivity 
to such positive attitudes. Whether one prefers the news comics o; 
a cheap humorous magazine, or reading again and again “Three 
men in a boat,” depends on the mental differences between one 
reader and another. 

In denoting the different forms of humor, Hoeffding calls atten 
tion to a major aspect of differential psychology, i.¢., the fact that 
fundamental propensities or attitudes, one of which we have learned 
humor to be, not only frequently amalgamate with one another, 
but seem to be able to appear in any field of psychic expression. 
Only in this way are we able to understand the multiform appear. 
ance of such a factor as humor. Though it seems evident that 
emotions form the major dynamic background of all forms of 
humor, we must be amazed to recognize in our psychological 
observation that humor, which seems such a positive attitude, may 
go hand in hand with the most negative emotions, such as hate. 

Hoeffding’s fundamental formulation of the specific differential 
character of the “humor propensity” has not been broadened and 
deepened by writers who since his time have devoted studies to this 
problem. As Hoeffding has, however, limited himself throughout 
his study to a general and semi-philosophical approach to the 
psychology of humor, some of the wider social-psychological aspects 
remain unexplored by him. It is these wider and unexplored 
aspects of the entire problem that interest us here. If humor is a 
fundamental: propensity of human nature, it ought to appear not 
only in the more or less purely intellectual and emotional life of the 
individual but also in all of his social and cultural expressions. And 
indeed we know this from facts. We recognize it from the existence 
of kell-known humorous gestures, costumes, customs, and even 
cults. We know it from pictorial expressions of humor that today, 
and in fact from the beginning of human cultural life, form the 
major part of all recorded humorous expressions. Comics and 
caricatures speak too loud a language in the world of humor not to 
be acknowledged in their stellar roles. 

And here we approach the point with which this entire paper \s 
concerned, the problem of graphic humor as a special social-psycho 
logical expression. We wish to occupy ourselves especially with this 
frequent pictorial form of humor. Is such humor the same as an} 
verbal form of humor that we know? Doubtless not. A joke is 
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told more quickly than it can be pictured and reproduced. And are 
not in reality quite other qualities of humorous experience expressed 
by word than by picture? We know that even a great humorist 
like Wilhelm Busch felt it necessary to use both media to make his 
sories as “colorful” and effective as possible. Have not all humor 
magazines, whether it be the English Punch, the German Simplicis 
mus, or the American New Yorker, used both media side by side 
and in combination? There is no doubt that there are imaginary 
f pictorial factors 1n humor that cannot as well, or possibly at ali, 
be expressed in any other way. And such imaginary and pictorial 
humor cannot be valued and measured in the same way as intel- 


lectual or verbal humor. 
Many attempts have been made to evaluate the American comics. 


However, a clear determination of the role of such pictorial forms 
of humor requires that they be isolated. In my work in the field of 
xperimental social or Voelkerpsychologie, I have frequently empha- 
sized the need of finding an “experimentation Niveau” (9; 10, 11) 
r situation of isolation for any factor to be studied before it can 

truly investigated. An examination of the various forms of 
pictorial humor shows the difhculties of achieving such isolation, 

cause of the complete intermingling of most of its presentation 
with verbal additions. Even purely pictorial caricatures and posters 
have for the most part a strong relationship with intellectual humor. 
Even where pictorial humor seems to be only an addition to a 
humorous text, as in the case of that created by Wilhelm Busch, the 
tie-up is so strong that a separate study proves to be impossible. 
However, there is a really pure form of pictorial humor. It is that 
found in the expression of children before they are verbally and 
intellectually mature enough to experience and express the later 
forms; it occurs throughout most of childhood, up to the adolescent 
age. We shall therefore attempt here to find some fundamentals 
for the sincere consideration of pictorial forms of humor by studying 
the humorous paintings and drawings of children. These funda- 
mentals will be shown to be applicable to humor in its other non- 
verbal forms. The study of childhood expressions of humor, how- 
ever, has still another great value, as we shall see, since it gives us 
the entire genesis of this fundamental propensity and, in this genesis, 
important information of general social-psychological and educa- 
tional value about the genesis of the juvenile mind. 
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THE DevELOPMENT OF JUVENILE Humor 


A child is born with an urge to laughter as one of the most specific 
human attitudes; this urge is not found even in the highest repre. 
sentatives of the animal kingdom. As soon as the infant’s urge to 
know and to understand the environment reaches the stage of 
capacity for serious learning for which we have created pedagogical 
institutions, this urge to laughter becomes an educational problem, 
The question as to how to develop the humor impulse in our present 
social setting, how to keep it from endangering the need fo, 
decorum in school behavior, or how to use it constructively in school 
and social activity, has so bothered the educators of the recent 
scientific period of pedagogy, especially here in the United States, 
that an entire literature of papers on this subject has been produced. 
On examination we find, however, that it contains little that can 
be considered as preliminary to our own study. For the most part 
these studies are rather one-sided, dealing rather curiously only with 
the fragmentary immature intellectual and verbal humor of chil- 
dren. Well-conducted as is the best of these studies, that of 
P. Kambouropoulu (21), it is practically valueless for this reason. 
Paul Witty’s attempts (33; 34; 35) to find a scientific basis for 
understanding the American child’s love of the funnies also lack 
psychological insight into the relationship between the urge to such 
pictorial expression and the actual urge of humor. And, further, 
only an understanding of the role and character of juvenile humor 
under the specific conditions in this or that age group gives us the 
key for evaluating correctly the humorous drawings of children and 
gives the insight for the application of correct educational measures. 

In recent years important contributions have been made to an 
understanding of the physical and mental development of the child 
However, it is questionable whether or not certain valuable general 
theories contributed, for instance, by Gesell (6; 7), Piaget (25; 26), 
and Bihler (4), can be used as a denominator for the various 
expressions and phases of juvenile development. Just as the variou: 
propensities with which we are endowed express themselves in later 
life in fundamentally different ways, so there are differences even 
in the earliest stages of youth. Moreover we have evidence that 
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different attitudes and propensities develop differently (12)." The 
author has often emphasized the fact that maturity of various mental 
capacities occurs at quite different age periods (12). Intellectual 
capacity matures as the first of the major psychic expressions, when 
the “question age” begins. Emotional maturity is not reached until 
about the seventh year, and fuli maturity of the will is tied up with 
the physical maturity of the adolescent. Individual propensities 
show equally individual development, with specific characteristi¢s, 
each of which must be known to the educator as a guide for his 
work of influencing and directing juvenile attitudes in this or that 
sphere of behavior (12). 

The propensity to humor requires especially careful study as a 
basis for its direction. A survey of the literature on juvenile humor 
from an educational viewpoint gives consistent evidence that juve- 
nile humor almost everywhere is considered through the eyes of 
adults and from the viewpoint of adult humor. If we want here as 
elsewhere to try really to understand the child, we must be willing 
and able to consider him with an eye to the actual stage of his 
development. All the material on which our study is based shows 
clearly that what we have designated above, as real humor in 
Hoeffdir.g’s sense is first experienced and created by juveniles after 
adolescence. On close observation, three stages of juvenile humor 
appear before its maturity. These forms of preadolescent humor 
are what we are concerned with in studying the pictorial or formal 
nonintellectua! humor of children. I have denoted the three stages 
or periods as the periods of (1) pleasure, (2) funniness or curiosity, 
and (3) comics or caricature. 


First Pertop: Humor as PLEASURE 


We have spoken of this pleasure period earlier, pointing out that 


the smile of this period is an infant’s first social response. If we 
tickle a baby who is a few months old it reacts with a pleasureful 


change of the facial muscles that we call a smile or laughter, and, 
in stronger reaction, with a pleasureful moving of the head and 
limbs, and later on with added cries of joy. For nearly the first 


‘This author has recently completed a study, similar to the present anaiysis, concerning 

vensity of God experience in its genesis in the juvenile consciousness. In this study 

s shown that we must distinguish different phases of God experience according to the 

maturity of the child; these are quite different from the adult experience and differ, 
trom one another 
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three years of a child’s life this is the characteristic pattern of jt; 
form of humor expression in direct response to any pleasing 
approach. It may happen that a small child will smile from a feel. 
ing of embarrassment or fright, with perhaps a subconscious inten; 
to stimulate positively the person whose approach embarrasses o; 
frightens him. This can be considered as the nucleus for the later 
ironical and satirical forms of humor, an outlet for dislike and hate 
But this early negative form of humor is of minor importance jp 
the general development of the humor propensity. 


Seconp Periop: Humor as FuUNNINESS OR CURIOSITY 


When at about the child’s third year its intellectual forces have 
matured, another form of laughter, amusement, and humor awakens 
in the child. But this humor impulse expresses itself in a manner 
quite different from what we consider the pattern of the general 
intellectual development of the little mind of the question ag 
The word which perhaps best describes the character of the humor 
impulse of this second stage is “funny.” Everything that for any 
reason at all appears funny to the child of this age calls for laughter 
This may go so far that we ourselves feel estranged by the humor 
of a child of kindergarten or early school age. A five- and even : 
four-year-old will turn his back to us and titter at something he 
can never or only with greatest difficulty tell us about. The reason; 
are often far from such as would influence us to laugh. We fre- 
quently find it curious to see what is funny to the child. Practically 
anything unusual has the effect of amusing him. What he calls a 
“funny face” or a “funny man” is often quite the opposite to us. 
The shaking hands of an old man, the feeble walk of an old woman, 
the abnormal size of a nose or limb, or the grimace of pain—caus 
for pity in adults—are causes for merriment in the very young. 

If we want more minute information as to the character of the 
stimuli of humor in young children, and as to the trends of expres 
sion of such humor, we fail completely if we rely on verbal explana 
tion and description. The child of this age level has not yet 
developed intellectually to an extent sufficient to enable him to 
express his experience to adults. The world of this early age is 
frequently expressed not in words but in play. Play, as it is satis 
factorily known, is a kind of early artistic activity, or, to be more 
exact, a formal expression of what later on in life becomes adult 
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artistic activity. For this reason the author has for many years 
used art, and especially child art, as the medium for an experi- 
mental study of the major experiences of children (14; 15; 16; 17). 

C. G. Jung has proven through his drawing method (31; 32) that 

e diagnosis and even the therapy of adults who are mentally 
diseased can be furthered by obtaining their expression of verbally 
inexpressible and often only partly conscious psychic factors through 
letting them draw and paint their inner experience. Work with 
young and even older children can be similarly aided. I have 
developed a comparable method for securing information from chil- 
dren about factors similar to those of adults in this respect, infor- 
mation that is difficult for them to convey by word, because of their 
lack of intellectual development (15; 16). The value of such a 
method in the case of juveniles is the greater because of the facts 
that children have an astonishing ability to express themselves with 
pencil and crayon, as compared to the average adult, and that they 
take eagerly to this form of expression as a kind of play or as a 
continuation of play. 

Our method, as applied in various experiments concerning impor- 
tant factors of juvenile pathological states, as well as religious, social, 
and other experiences, has been exhaustively described in recent 
publications (15; 16). Since humor is a propensity which the child 
longs very eagerly to live out, it takes no great effort to get him to 
express it. And since, as we have seen, humor has, even in the case 
of adults, a strong tendency to express itself pictorially, we can 
expect much in the early stages of life, when artistic expression is 
as completely natural as play. The method used in our investiga- 
tion therefore was simply to suggest to the children that they draw 
something funny. Children prefer this motive above any other 
motive. Given a choice as between four or even more subjects that 
could be expected to appeal to them, as their homes, their parents, 
their school, their favorite toys, what they want to become in life, 
and drawing something funny, between 60 and 70 per cent choose 
the funny subject. And they are so absorbed by this “making 
funnies” or funny drawings that even food and candy have little 
influence in diverting a child, once it has warmed up to the idea 
of this occupation. 

Since it is impossible to offer here reproductions of the pictorial results of the 


experiments and the pictorial tests, | should like to refer to illustrations which 
appeared in papers and magazine articles published by me elsewhere. In the papers 
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mentioned before (15; 16) I have been able to give ample illustrations of the method 
For further illustrations on the general aspect, | refer to articles in the New Yor} 
Times Sunday Magazine of Sept. 11, 1938; American Home, August, 1941; Friday 
Magazine, Nov. 8, 1940; New York Sunday Mirror Magazine, Aug. 11, 1940; and 
New York World Telegram, Aug. 16, 1941. For material on children’s humor | 
refer to the New York Times Sunday Magazine of Sept. 24, 1939, and the “Pi 
Magazine, Oct. 27, 1942. The text of the article in the New York Times is so much 


“js 


distorted by the editorial re-writer that it actually gives wrong information. 


From a study of a large number of such funny drawings made by 
the three-to-seven-year-old group, we learn that humor is aroused in 
them by practically anything strange and unusual. And any of 
these strange things presented as something funny, we observe, is 
always conceived of as a single fact and reproduced as such. All 
such “funny” motives have an emotional background or a pre- 
dominant emotional note. It is surprising that humor is not only, 
in a great number of such drawings, a positive motive that is enjoy- 
able in the adult sense of the word but that it makes negative 
emotions too its object as long as they have not been personally 
experienced. There appears a picture of the maid who has a tooth- 
ache, the mother who is “mad,” a man who has a nose “like an 
elephant.” If, in a drawing period, a serious motive is proposed, 
the result may be a rather distorted product. When the funny 
motive is suggested, this drawing is also brought forth, with 
the question whether it is not also funny, because “it looks 
like it.” Distress and misery have a “funny” quality. A child 
calls himself funny when he has a black eye or a bandage because 
of a sore on the head. A dog drawn with too long a neck is as 
funny as a bird with four legs. Funny too is an ocean wave that 
goes over a mountain, or a human being sitting on a cloud. Such 
strange interpretations as funny even go over into the field of 
delinquency: it is funny to take a penny from the mother’s purse, 
or to break a dinner plate because one does not want to eat the meal. 

This leads to the conclusion, important not only for our study of 
humor but also for genetic psychology, that the maturation of the 
emotional psychic forces is later than that of the intellectual. The 
child “sees” only anger, pain, misery, but he does not “feel with” 
( mitfuehlen) these emotions, as adults do, until a later stage of his 
development. He observes them from outside simply as impres- 
sions that are curious and strange to him. Humor at this stage is 
more or less limited to an impressionistic character. Everything 
coming within range of the child’s impressions and differing from 
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the few actua! patterns of his outer world of experience and knowl- 
edge is an object of his humor urge. 


Tuirp Pertop: Humor as Comics AND CARICATURE 


As soon as the child steps over the threshold of the school age, a 
complete change of attitude in regard to humor takes place. The 
initial response to an identical experimental setting is the same in 
that children of school age like to draw humorous motives just as 
do those of the lower age. But what they produce is completely 
different. There is no more the purely impressionistic expression 
but one that shows humor as something of the child’s own experi- 
ence. We know this as the age at which there is a profound love 
of masks and costumes, cowboy suits, soldiers’ uniforms, or just 
funny clothes. It is the age too of the enthusiasm for comic strips, 
the age in which the love of comic phantasy awakens and longs to 
be nourished. 

Our experiments confirm these conclusions so that we may 
generalize and say that there is no longer any laughing about a fat 
woman as such; it is rather about comical situations in which she 
may be involved, as in passing through a small gate or trying to 
protect herself with an umbrella too small for her. It is not so 
much a stupid expression on the face of a country boy that is 
laughed at, as some incongruous sight of him—as seeing him in 
his farm clothes walking barefoot down Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. Or it is the father dressed up like a baby, an ugly man 
studying his own face in a mirror, a conventional waiter forced to 
serve a cow, a woman with a dog’s head leading on a leash a dog 
with her head. No adult imagination could conceive the endless 
variety of incongruous and comical situations produced by a group 
of youngsters of this age. It is no longer the unusual or curious 
fact alone that is the cause of humor, but the situation in which such 
facts are involved in a comical way. To the strange fact is now 
added the environment that produced the humorous situation. 
This is the age when masks and funny faces are drawn—some with 
one or three eyes, with mouths reaching from ear to ear, with ears 
as large as the head, teeth that protrude, or animal features. One 
side of the humor characteristic of this age is the urge to caricature. 
The “thin” and the “fat” man appear in endless variation, as does 
the man with a big head, large feet, a big belly, or torn clothes. 
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Everything that makes a person funny-looking, according to juve. 
nile phantasy, is reproduced. There is no actual impressionism a 
background, but real phantasy. This phantasy for the most part js 
purely pictorial, rather than fictional, and it expresses itself equally 
well in the Indian and cowboy imaginings of this age. Rarely do 
we find in this period traces of humor cf verbal character, Of 
course, we find a youngster, on hearing his father at home tell “, 
good one,” showing off before his gang by trying to repeat it 
Usually he laughs alone, for he is unable to make the point. Ques. 
tioning will usually show that the joke was completely incompre. 
hensible to him. Not infrequently nega‘ive emotions also appear 
in the comic expressions of children of this age group. But it is now 
a personal feeling that is presented, a feeling of inferiority, revenge, 
and jealousy, or the like. We see a little boy pouring water into 
the trousers of a big boy, while his brother stands behind to give 
him strength against his adversary. We see jealousy of a littl 
sister expressed by a drawing in which she is a pig. Rather rarely 
we find beginnings of real humor. Where it appears it is mostl) 
expressed half-consciously only through imitation of a customary 
pattern in which the child lives. He has caught an old lady stealing 
candy, though she was constantly lecturing and ordering him to be 
good, or another adult telling a “fish story” which he knows to be 
one. Such experiences relate to intellectual patterns that have 
entered into the consciousness of the child and appear comical | 
him as he realizes the moral contradiction involved in them. These 
are nuclei of real humor experience. 


Tue Birtu oF Rear Humor 


Real humor does not appear in the juvenile make-up before 
adolescence approaches. At that time a youngster becomes able to 
understand and even to create real humor. To repeat, real humor, 
or what Hoeffding called “the great humor,” is always based upon 
a deep life experience, a profound understanding of facts, especially 
the tragic and problematical facts of life, and a wisdom enabling one 
to accept them kindly and wholeheartedly. Spurring adolescents 
on to express humor pictorially results in the most amazing exp*ti- 
ence possible in the field of educational psychology. The richness 
of phantasy and the originality of expression surpass all that one 
could expect. 
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Of course, there are many adults who lack deeper and more 
sincere understanding of life. It is just these who produce the rather 
rude and flat “small jokes” that compose the bulk of the humor 
flooding over in everyday life. But when children have matured to 
the point at which the wise and philosophical spirit of great humor 
is; born in them they overflow, with the best kind of expressions 
of real humor. From the work of one high-school class one could 
fill an issue of a comic magazine with better material than is found 
in the average joke magazine. Specific kinds of adolescent humor, 
crowing out of the specific pattern of this age, are found at this 
stage only. It is the humor that rises from finding one’s self young, 
vital, and new in a social world that is old and conventional, and 
simple and sincere in a world that, at its worst, is rotten and dis- 
honest. The critical sense is strong and may hit hard when the 
adolescent feels himself personally limited and morally hurt. 
Schoolmasters and relatives are the first targets of such humor, as 
are parents and clergymen, and, not less, social and even political 
circumstances insofar as they oppress the young mind. Boys have 
frequently a trend toward rudeness, while girls differ generally in 
being more tender and also more puritanical. In its expression, 
adolescent humor relies definitely on the pictorial. However, the 
child usually feels himself unable to say with pictures everything 
he now experiences intellectually. Therefore he frequently adds a 
few sentences or a caption to underline the humorous point. 
Adolscent humor is in this respect the reverse of adult humor, which 
usually illustrates the verbal joke. 

A few examples may be given. There is the usual family group 
of adults, pictured fighting like a wild gang, and a caption is added: 
“Children must play.” A frail little boy stands before the platform 
with an old-maid teacher asking him: “Johnny, what is your 
father?” and johnny answers, “He was a teacher, but now he works 
really.” A little girl paints a pantry shelf, plates and kitchen-ware 
lined up; two pieces, having a male and a female face, are making 
love to each other with the eyes, and the caption is: “Kitchen-ware 
Dream.” Another draws lipsticks, powderboxes, and similar beauty 
implements as human figures parading with walk-out signs with 
the caption: “We are on strike against misuse.” There is presented 
a group of city-folks unskil'fully doing rural labor; the drawing 
has the caption: “They are coming down to earth, because of taxes.” 
A radical little boy paints a heaven over clouds, rich “bourgeois” 
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living like gods, but a meager God-the-Father is collecting pennies 
like a beggar and clergymen are acting like obedient waiters: the 
caption is: “And this we call Heaven.” A burglar climbing from , 
hotel window is caught by a porter, but he calls, “Porter, a tay; 
please, quick, I am in a hurry.” Another drawing shows the skyline 
of a metropolis in the background, and in the foreground a large tree 
with one-family houses like birds’ nests in it, the caption here added 
reads: “Dream of Tomorrow.” 

Most valuable for the study of the mental attitudes of this age are 
the expressions—and they are not rare—of self-criticism and of 
criticism of the more intimate social and human situations of this 
age. Many small love tragedies find outlet in such humor pictures 
But one is often deeply impressed at finding expressions of 2 
feeling of worthlessness and social helplessness. “Nothing Doing,” 
expressed in a clown-like figure with the personal features of the 
little artist, is a motif characteristic of the mental state of the youth 
one encounters in the sphere of the American Youth Administra- 
tion. But even if these drawings are meant as humorous, they must 
be considered in regard to their serious psychological meaning as 
mental expressions, if we want to make pedagogical use of them. 

Of course, we frequently find also in this period the repeating of 
jokes which have been heard. But even these repeated stories often 
have a surprising freshness and originality, much more rare in the 
repeated jokes of grown-ups. 

With the middle of the second decade of life, the tendency toward 
pictorial expression of humor becomes weaker. The third- and 
fourth-year high-school students have developed intellectually to 
such an extent that they prefer to read humorous stories and to tell 
instead of paint them. Verbal and intellectual ability mediate so 
much more quickly and broadly than do pictures. Therefore the 
humorous drawings we receive from this age group already have 
great similarity to the well-known forms of adult humor. How- 
ever, originality diminishes as the art of recounting becomes more 
and more important. Conventionality overspreads juvenile vitality. 
Finally, approaching the twenties, able humorous expressions ar¢ 
about as rare as they are in adult life, existing only in individuals 
of extraordinary spiritual and artistic strength. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES 


From the foregoing considerations it will be easily understood 
that we cannot understand juvenile humor if we look at it as we 
look at adult humor. Furthermore, every period of juvenile 
development has its correspondingly different expression of humor, 
which must be considered differently. This insight, of course, must 
have profound influence upon our educational attitude toward the 
vouth with which we are concerned. First of all, the results of this 
study indicate that we should discard the unfortunate viewpoint 
that regarded expressions of juvenile humor as a negative outlet 
for juvenile vitality that ought to be suppressed. Instead of this, it 
appears that humor is a force fundamental in human nature and 
necessary to mental positivity and to the balancing of negative 
emotions. To guide and even to train this fundamental humor 
propensity, however, requires clear insight into the educational role 
and importance that humor has in and during the different stages 
of youthful development. 

Actually, such training can start only with the second period, 
unless we consider re:noving all fear in a baby to be the same as 
getting it to smile as much as possible. From the adult point of 
view, the second, the “funny” or “curiosity” stage, is most at variance 
with our adult conception of humor. It therefore demands most 
tolerance. It would be completely wrong to punish a child for 
laughing at something that we consider as not at all “funny.” The 
stage of the “question-age” and of the unquenchable thirst for infor- 
mation is one in which the child learns to distinguish between what 
we do and do not laugh at. However, our influence in this period 
should not mean a lessening of the amount of children’s laughter 
and their impulse to laughter. On the contrary, it should mean an 
increase of these. The best assistance we can give in this regard is 
to encourage the making of funny pictures (14). Encouraging 
children to draw those things which they are unable to express 
verbally is of the greatest importance in providing a more balanced 
education. Spurring the child on to express fun and humor will 
develop in him a positive and cheerful temperament and will further 
his mental growth in a field which is pleasant to him. Of course, 
we should not exaggerate such a tendency by making the child a 
hysterically laughing creature. 
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As soon as the strain of school is imposed on the seven-year old, 
the entire probiem of education in humor changes completely, 
How can we make the humor urge compatible with the main task 
of the school age, that of learning? Far from attempting by the 
exercise of authority or by punishment to keep laughter out of the 
classroom, we should harness it into the system as the greatest force 
for spurring the child on to learn. It is only a question of its being 
rightly used and wisely understood. Of course, the strange and 
unusual emphasis on the curious is not the proper element for the 
expression of humor in the school child. He may laugh about such 
things momentarily, but they will not have a stimulating and really 
positive effect. The humor of the early school age is based on 
phantasy and a comic relationship of things and people. Humor js 
indeed foreign to the dry content of such teaching of all natural 
sciences and languages as makes up the main body of the instruction 
of the public school. It is, of course, easy to introduce the humor 
motive of this age in the drawing lesson or in the more creative 
fields of instruction, but the pedagogical problem is precisely that 
of introducing humor into those classes that are at present com- 
pletely without it. Just recently there appeared a book written by 
a wise schoolmaster (3) on how to “learn grammar with the assist- 
ance of laughing.” I do not, of course, propose an entire curriculum 
reduced to a perpetual reading of some kind of funny magazine. 
It is naturally a difficult problem to apply humor in actual instruc- 
tion. But it is not necessary to amalgamate it with the subject- 
matter that is taught. There is enough space for it along some of 
the sidelines of instruction that we consider the task of guidance 
and as belonging to the general attitudes of the teacher. Only when 
teachers succeed in directing and making use of humor will they 
realize the potential power of gaiety to increase enormously the 
child’s powers of attention and of learning. 

One point in the application of humor at this stage remains to be 
considered. Children at this age are not definitely active in the 
creation of comics and of caricature on paper; nevertheless they may 
like to costume themselves and to try theatrical roles. But in imagi- 
native production they prefer the passive role of observing humor 
and of being moved by it. They giggle, they laugh, they mask 
themselves, but the impulse is still chiefly from without. Thus the 
task of creating the atmosphere of humor in educational activities 
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rests largely with the teacher. And one more thing. As we know 
from adult life, the humor aroused by joke and satire does not last 
long. It gives rise to short merriment, but when the laugh is over 
the effect too is past, and if too often repeated such humor easily 
becomes very wearing. The humor attitude of children at this 
school age is very similar. It is short-lasting and can become tiring 
to the children more quickly than we realize. They find greater 
enjoyment in and derive more benefit from the drawing of comics 
and caricatures than from making masks and costumes. Such 
things best suit the half-conscious character of their humor impulse. 
The most successful result in humor education at this age therefore 
will come from drawing. 

Adolescent humor demands a quite different educational attitude. 
One of the most important factors in the contrast between great 
and small humor is, as we have seen, the brief duration of the influ- 
ence of small humor. Real humor makes anyone who experiences 
it eager and anxious to think and even to meditate about it. Such 
humor is also not lived ovt in the momentary social intercourse of 
hearing or reading it, but needs to be fully experienced individually. 
It is characteristic of adolescents that they often form a sort of shell 
around themselves that closes them in and allows them to live 
young personal inner experiences of their own, and to develop their 
growing mental egoes and individualities. While they may still 
enjoy the funnies, they begin to prefer real humor, which, however, 
cannot be dished up to them as it can be to children of elementary 
school age. It must be administered—if at all—in small doses. The 
task of educational influence at this point is primarily that of stimu- 
lation and suggestion. It is important to observe that humorous 
stories requiring reflection to be enjoyed are best used as reading 
material rather than as an actual classroom tool. The more deeply 
experienced humor at this age may even have a testing value since 
it may indicate the emotional positivity and mental health of an 
adolescent. While a child of school age who is suffering from a 
neurosis due to a darkening of his mental life by negative emotions 
will still enjoy the comics and the caricature humor of his age, an 
adolescent in a similar pathological mental state will show scarcely 
any interest in the humor expressions of his age, or will show it only 
for the short duration characteristic of the earlier period, indicating 
a specific mental retardation. It also seems to be true that a per- 
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manent tendency toward ironic and satiric forms of humor js 
indicative of a negative emotional state of mind which is not very 
healthy in an adolescent youngster. Humor is in this way a very 
simple and very reliable measure for testing emotional disposition 
in adolescents, a field in which present testing methods are stl} 
rather inadequate. 


SoME Finat GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


We began this paper with a general consideration of the two 
kinds of expression of humor: the verbal, or intellectual, and the 
pictorial. We have discussed the fact that children before they are 
intellectuaily mature express their desire for humor mainly in pic- 
torial form. In attempting to distinguish the stages of juvenile 
pictorial humor, we found that these early nonverbal or preverbal 
expressions of humor may be designated as (1) the pleasure stage, 
(2) the funniness or curiosity stage, and (3) the comics or caricature 
stage. If we consider what in our adult humor is inexpressible or 
expressible only in pictorial form, we shall find that it is just the 
same as that which constitutes early juvenile forms of humor. What 
we consider curious, we adults can only with difficulty and with 
“diffuseness” describe in words. Also, comic and caricature quali- 
ties of our adult humor do not lend themselves to perfect verbal 
expression. It might even be said that the terms “curious,” “comic,” 
and “caricature” denote certain pictorial qualities. We are only 
often unaware of them. In a generic consideration of humor, we 
have thus stumbled on the specific elements that have up to the 
present time blocked any thorough analysis of humor. This does 
not, of course, mean that juvenile humor expressions are identical 
with the similar forms of adult pictorial humor; they have, however, 
much in common from a broad sociol-psychological viewpoint such 
as we have applied here. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


SKIN COLOR JUDGMENTS OF NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTs 


BY ELI S. MARKS 


Fisk University 


BservATIONS of the skin color judgments made by field workers on a study of 
€ rural Negro youth (1) indicated a tendency for the reference scales used tp 
depend upon rater’s skin color. Darker judges seemed to ascribe a lighter color to 
a given subject than did lighter judges. The same study also indicated that Negro 
youth associated “favorable” characteristics with light brown skin color and 
“unfavorable” characteristics with black and white or very dark and very light skin 
color. There was also observed a tendency of these youth in rating the principals 
of their schools for skin color to “displace” the rating of popular principals toward 
light brown and to “displace” the rating of unpopular principals away from this 
color. 

The present study attempted to investigate more thoroughly the relation between 
the judge’s skin color and his ratings and the relation between ratings of skin color 
and ratings of attractiveness. Two groups of Negro students enrolled in elementary 
psychology courses at Fisk University were used. These groups are designated as 
Group A, which did the rating in October 1941 and Group B, whose ratings were 
obtained in March 1942. A third group, Group C, composed of graduate studen 
of sociology in a seminar on Race and Culture in December 1941 was also used 
Group C was much smaller and somewhat more sophisticated than the other tw 
groups and its results are reported here mainly for certain additions to the pro 
cedure used with this group. 

From Group A there were obtained ratings of six characteristics: energy, personal 
charm, intelligence, stoutness, skin color, and intimacy of acquaintance. Each 
member of the class rated every other member present on the day of the experiment 
for all six traits. Ratings were on an eight-point scale, in which o represented one 
extreme and 7 the other. Meanings were assigned to the extremes only, as follows 


I Energy 
o Very energetic 
7 Very unenergetic 
Personal Charm 
o Very attractive 
7 Very unattractive 
Intelligence 
o Very intelligent 
Very unintelligent 
Stoutness 
o Very stout 
7 Very tun 
Skin Color 
o Very dark 
7 Very light 
Intimacy 
o Know person very well 
7 Know person only slightly 
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With Group A the ratings for the various traits of a given subject were made 
e same time, making it necessary for the judges to change constantly from one 
+ scale to another. When the instructions for rating skin color were given, 
bjects asked whether the use of “o” for very dark and “7” for very light 


an error, and whether the experimenter had not reversed the scale. The 


| 


tion seems to have arisen from the assumption that light skin color was the 
rable” end of the scale, and from the fact that “o” designated the “favorable” 
f the scales for energy, personal charm, and intelligence. The question in 


indicates the tendency of the subjects to think of lighter skin colors as more 


lesirable than darker skin colors. 
Examination of the ratings of skin color for Group A showed excessive variability 


n the ratings of some subjects. Although most judges agreed in placing a subject 
in a range of 3 to 4 positions, a few judges showed marked deviation, even 
» as 6 subjects whose modal ratings were 1 or 2. For this reason Group A 


4 


; asked to repeat its ratings of stoutness and skin color at a second class period 
days after the first experiment. The second ratings show less variability in 
ting a subject and better discrimination between the subjects. 

In the case of Groups B and C the procedure was modified so that ratings for all 
ubjects on a particular trait were completed before beginning to rate another trait. 

B rated only intelligence, personal charm (or attractiveness), and skin color 
ind each judge also indicated the subjects he knew well. Group C made all six 
ratings and also rated the subjects for skin color using verbal categories (black, 
dark brown, brown, light brown, yellow, and white). The skin color of the 
subjects of Group C (and of the judges since the judges were also the persons 
rated) was measured by matching it on a color top with a mixture of black, red, 
yellow, and white, the measurements being expressed as percentage of black in the 
mixture after correcting for the fact that a dark red was used. 

The investigation of the relation between the judge’s skin color and his ratings 
of other persons required a measure of the judge’s color. Actual skin color measure- 
ments were made for Group C only, but these measurements show a high corre- 

tion (.894) with the average skin color rating of a judge by all other judges in 
the group. The averages are based on the ratings of only 18 judges and would 
probably have been more reliable had Group C been larger. The fact that, even 
for this small group, average skin color rating correlates highly with measured skin 
color would indicate that average skin color rating can be taken as a valid measure 
of “objective” color, not involving the subjective factors present in a single rating 

f a subject by a particular judge. It may be anticipated that average skin color 

lor 

To check the validity of the measurements of skin color, three experimenters 
ndependently measured the skin color of 20 Negro students. Measurements for 
this group (Group D) were made by the same method as that used on Group C, 

the color of the inner upper arm was matched with a mixture of red, black, 
yellow, and white on a color top which was spun alongside the arm. 

One of the three experimenters made the measurements for Group C. The 

asurements of this experimenter (for the 20 subjects of Group D) correlated 
575 and .845 with the measurements of the other two experimenters, and the other 
two experimenters correlated .819 with each other. These correlations are high 
enough to indicate that the method of skin color measurement is reliable enough 

f group comparisons. 

since average skin color ratings correlate highly with measured skin color, they 
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appear to be a valid index of objective skin color. The results of Group A (female 
raters) indicate that average skin color ratings are also highly reliable. The ;, 
subjects of this group were rated twice. The correlation between the two - 
ratings was .978. 


average 


TABLE 1 


DisTRIBUTION z CORRESPONDING TO THE CoRRELATION BETWEEN SKIN Conor ay 
PersonAL CHARM Ratineos oF Eacu Rater 








Group A* Group A* Group B 
1st RATING 2nD RATING 





.20 
.00 
.20 
-40 
.60 
. 80 


Nee w OQ 








Total 27 





Average z —-.263 
Average r 
SD of Z 

Theoretical 
SD of Zt -209 

















* Ratings of females by females only. 

tIn Group C three cases were rated by the other subjects but did not complete ti 
ratings of the other subjects, so that each Z is based on 21 cases although there were onl; 
19 raters. 


t Each Z is based on m —1 cases so that SD (Theoretical) = — 
n— 4 


The ratings of skin color made by each judge were correlated with those of 
personal charm. These correlations were converted to z using R. A. Fisher's 
Table V. B. (2) and distributions of the z’s are given in Table 1. Since individuals 
may rate personal charm (or attractiveness) on a different basis when rating persons 
of opposite sex from that used in rating persons of the same sex, it seemed desirable 
to consider ratings of females by females, males by males, females by males, and 
males by females separately. However, Group A contained only 6 males, and 
Group B, only 14 males. Separating Group C into males and females would have 
given only 7 males and 15 females. Table 1 therefore reports only the ratings of 
females by females for Groups A and B and ratings of all subjects by all other 
subjects for Group C. 

As indicated in Table 1, the average correlations range from —.25 to —3° 
indicating an association between light skin color and attractiveness. All! of the 
average correlations are statistically significant.1 When average ratings of skin 


1 Probabilities less than .o2 were considered indicative of significant relationship 
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r assigned to each subject are correlated with average ratings of personal charm, 
rrelations obtained are all significant. These correlations are: 


CORRELATION OF AVERAGE PERSONAL 
Group CHARM RATING WITH AVERAGE SKIN 
Cotor Ratine or Eacu Susyect 


A (1st rating) —.530 
A (2nd rating) —.815 
B —.473 
c ==, 7 EO 


- correlations between ratings of skin color and ratings of personal charm may 
xplained either in terms of the influence of objective skin color upon attractive- 
or in terms of a tendency to displace skin color ratings on the basis of the 
yn’s attractiveness. 

dependence of ratings of attractiveness upon “objective” skin color is seen 
e significant correlations between average rating for personal charm and average 
rating for skin color. As noted above, the average rating for skin color appears to 

he a reliable and valid measure of “objective” skin color. 
The simple relationship between objective skin color and attractiveness does not, 
wever, give a complete picture of the results. It should first be noted that the 
preferred skin color is not the lightest color. The raters of Group C were asked 
. indicate the color they would like to be. Only one of the 1g raters checked 
category 6 and none checked 7 (the lightest categories). The darkest point checked 
s the preferred color was 2 (checked by only one rater). The average preferred 
lor was 4.05. These preferences correlated .515 with the subject’s ratings of his 
wn color, but only .186 with the average of other juages’ ratings of the subject’s 


There may be a tendency for the rater to prefer the color he believes himself 
to be. However, the variance (square of the standard deviation) of the preferred 
color choices was only .941, while the variance of the self-ratings was 1.778 and 
the variance of average skin color ratings was 2.326. It has already been noted 
that variation of the group in average skin color is indicative of the variation in 

skin color. The concentration of color preferences in a range which is 

less than two-thirds the range of skin color present in the group indicates a definite 
ial influence in the direction of preference for positions 3, 4, and 5. The fact 
that the variance in self-estimates of skin color is between the variance for preferred 
lor and that for objective color suggests a compromise in the individual’s concep- 
tion of his own color between his color preference and his actual color. As a rough 
check on this point, it may be noted that 14 of the 19 subjects in Group C rated 
their own color as either the same as their preferred color or between the preferred 
color and the average color assigned them by other subjects. The compromise 
between objectivity and preference shows an analogy to the compromise between 
ect-color and stimulus-color which appears in experiments on color constancy. 

“There is also evidence which suggests that sex plays a role in the relation found 

skin color and attractiveness. The 0 ae z between skin color and 

eness was —.413 (standard deviation of .235) for the ratings of the 37 
emales by the 14 males in Group B. As Table 1 indicates, the average z between 
r and attractiveness for girls’ judgments of girls in Group B (the same 37 
judged) was —.246. The difference between males and females is 

lly significant. There is a definite indication that skin color and attractive- 
female subjects are more closely related for male judges than they are for 

This is consistent with the results of an unpublished study of Fisk 
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University freshmen in which it was found that males considered skin color impor 
tant in the choice of a mate while females did not consider it important. 

A “displacement” in the rating of skin color appears when we examine the rela 
tionship between ratings and the color of the rater. The average rating assigned 
by other subjects was taken as a measure of the rater’s skin color. The validity oj 
this procedure has already been discussed. When these measures of the rater’s skin 
color are correlated with the ratings assigned to each subject a significant negative 
correlation appears. Table 2 presents the distribution of 2z’s corresponding to the + 
between rater’s skin color and rating for each subject. 


TABLE 2 


DistRIBUTION OF Z CORRESPONDING TO THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE Rarer’: 
Skin Coior anp Skin Cotor Ratines or Eacu Susyect 


Group A 
(2np Ratinc) Group B 





Group C 
Aut Cases | Girnts Onty| Att Cases | Grats OnLy 


_ ——-—}-————— 


fb —_— _ 
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Average z 
Average r 
SD of Z 
Theoretical 
SD of Z 

















* Each Z based on 16g cases. 


The average correlations shown in Table 2 are all negative and all except the 
r of —.05 are statistically significant. It would appear that darker judges rate 4 
given subject lighter than do the lighter judges. It may be suggested that each 
judge establishes his own reference scale and that this scale is independent of the 
subjects rated but not of the rater’s own past experience. It appears further that 
each judge’s rating scale tends to be ego-entric, i.¢., a subject is seen as darker or 
lighter than the rater and judgments are made accordingly. In such a scale the 
relative position of each subject will be the same for the different raters but the 
absolute position of a given subject will vary from rater to rater. Thus we obtain 
high correlations between the ratings of any judge and the average ratings for the 
group (correlations ranging from .45 to .98 with an average of .g1 for the second 
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Group A), and also the variations between judges indicated by the 
ns of Table 2. 
he results reported, certain major facts stand out. The relation between 


he judge’s own skin color and his ratings of others seems to have particular impor 
« for the theory of social perception. The “egocentricity” of the reference scale 
in color judgments may well apply to judgments of any characteristic to which 
ial value is attached. 
In discussions of striving for superiority and feelings of inferiority, there is often 
lency to overlook the fact that the process of socialization involves also a 
ing to be “average.” With regard to a great many characteristics the individual 
ks to be neither superior nor inferior but to achieve a condition of “neutral 
‘tional content.” Just as strivings for superiority and feelings of inferiority 
be conceived as the result of the individual’s refusal to conform to his social 
vironment, so the trend toward “neutral emotional content” represents an active 
mpt to conform. The desire to be inconspicuous in many characteristics is, of 
rse, perfectly consistent with a wish to excel in other respects and with a pur 


- exaggeration of one’s inferiorities in still other fields. 


TABLE 3 


"sRIANCE OF AVERAGE SKIN Cotor Ratinos, AVERAGE VARIANCE IN SKIN CoLorR 
Ratines oF Eacu Jupee, AND VARIANCE IN Sevr-Rarinos 
ror Skin Coror or Eacu Jupcr 


Group A* 
Sxin Cotor RatiIncs 2nD RATING Group B* Group C 


a —— 


ber of Case 24 19 
sance of Averages 773 2.326 
Ave rage Variance -350 , 2.994 
Variance of Self-Ratings 292 i 1.778 











The goal of neutral emotional content frequently involves a restructuring of our 
social perceptual field. The individual minimizes his own deviation (slight or 
great) from the “normal” by displacing his perception of other individuals so that 
they are seen as above or below average in terms of their difference from himself. 
The man who is 65 inches tall does not see himself as “short” but instead sees the 
man who is 68 inches in height as “tall.” It may be suggested that the striving 
for neutral emotional content will manifest itself in egocentricity of judgment of 
other characteristics than that examined by the present study. Certainly, an investi 
gation of this possibility would appear worthwhile. 

A further feature of the tendency towards the neutral appears in the necessity of 
compromise between this trend and the objective fact. The skin color of the judge 
is related to his rating scale and in many cases seems to provide the reference point 
for the scale. However, the relation is far from perfect, in part because of the fact 
that some individuals are not aiming at neutrality in this characteristic, and in part 
because some individuals cannot achieve neutrality. The very dark individual 
cannot conceive himself as “neutral” in color because his social environment insists 
upon the “objective” facts. A compromise results, in which the deviation may be 
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minimized (perceived as less extreme by the individual than it is by others) iy» 
is not ignored. The individual thinks of himself as dark but not as dark as hs 
seems to his associates. This tendency to minimize one’s own deviation from +, 


“normal” is brought out by Table 3. It may be observed that the average <i. 


color ratings of individuals by others show greater variance than do self-ratings of 
skin color, in spite of the fact that averaging tends to reduce variation. The average 
variance of the rater’s judgments of others is even greater than the variance £ th 
average ratings. 

The general effect of the trend towards the neutral, whether complete or con 
pronise, is a displacement in the individual's perception of others. This displ, 


OT the 


ment is opposite in direction to the individual’s “objective” deviation from the meap 
Thus the light individual sees everyone else as darker than the average judgmen 
tendency of the group while the dark individual sees everyone else as lighter, Jug 
as the individual's objective skin color places a check upon his conception of his 
own color as neutral, so the objective colors of his associates place a check upon 
his displacement of their colors. In consequence skin color judgments show , 
dependence upon objective color, upon the rater’s color, and upon the subject’s color 

The egocentric factor is affected, of course, by other influences. Value judgment 
are important. For some individuals the “best” color may be preferred to neutral 
color. This is reflected in the correlation between preferred color and self-ratings 


and in the correlations between ratings of others for attractiveness and skin color 


SUMMARY 


t. Ratings of attractiveness are definitely affected by objective skin color or 
factors associated with it. These associated factors may be correlated physical traits, 
It is also possible that social stratification and color attitudes within the Negro gr up 
play a role here. The subjects judged most attractive seem to be those who are 
lighter than the average but not at the extremely light end of the skin color 
continuum. This also seems to be the preferred skin color. 

2. There is a tendency to displace the ratings of subjects considered attractive in 
the direction of the preferred skin color, a given subject being placed nearer this 
color by raters who consider her attractive than by those who consider her 
unattractive. 

3. The reference scale used by individual raters is somewhat independent of the 
composition of the group to be rated. The reference scale is dependent upon the 
rater’s own skin color, persons lighter than the rater being judged as “light” and 
those darker than the rater as “dark,” giving a negative correlation between the 
color of the rater and the rating assigned to a given subject. 

4. It is suggested that the correlation between the rater’s skin color and his 
ratings of a given subject may reflect a tendency of individuals to seek a position 
of “neutral emotional content.” In seeking to be “average” the individual displaces 
his perception of other persons, so that his own color becomes the central point 
his rating scale. Individuals who are very dark or very light show the trend toward 
the average in rating themselves and corresponding displacements in their ratings 
of others, but their objective skin color and the objective colors of other persons act 
as checks upon this tendency. The result is a compromise between an “egocentric” 
reference scale and an “objective” reference scale. 
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EMERSON ON MENTAL HEALTH 


BY GRACE R. FOSTER 


{ugusta State Hospital, Augusta, Maine 


EN on May 24, 1903, Charles W. Eliot spoke at the centennial celebration 
in honor of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, he praised him as prophet 
eer. “It is an indisputable fact,” he said, “that Emerson's thought has proved 
be consonant with the most progressive thinking and acting of two generations 
his working time.” Dr. Eliot described how this prophetic quality was 
shown in three fields of thought: education, social organization, and religion. 
Forty years later he could have added a fourth area in which this prophetic quality 
was shown, that of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Eliot and other scholars have pointed out that Emerson’s whole philosophy 
was developed by the time he was forty, and that the quintessence of his thought 
may be found in the Essays, the First and the Second Series, published respectively 
n 1841 and 1844. Implicit in these essays are many of the principles of mental 
health as we think of them today. However, it is in later works, notably in the 
long essay on “The natural histéry of the intellect,” that we see how modern are 
his ideas along this line. Here indeed we find explicit use of the term in such dicta 
as “ the measure of mental health is the disposition to find good everywhere.” 

It is in these later writings that Emerson shows how deeply his th:ught is rooted 
in reality. These works have been largely neglected by those critics and debunkers 
who consider him a fair-weather optimist unable to face unpleasant facts. Harvey 
O'Higgins, for example, writes of him, “To the new psychology, he appears in 
fact, as a timid, dependent, introverted recluse who retired within himself and shut 
out reality until he ended in amnesia.” 2 To many admirers of Mr. Emerson, such 
an evaluation would be derogatory not to him, but to the so-called “new 
psychology,” and such a critic seems like a puppy yapping at the sphinx. None of 
Mr. Emerson’s contemporaries, who knew him personally, could have agreed. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, “Emerson was a realist in the best sense of that 
word. But his realities reached to the highest heavens. . . . He saw our plain 
New England life with as honest New England eyes as ever looked at a huckle 


berry bush or into a milk-pail.”* And in another connection Holmes wrote of 
} 


um, “. . . he was a truly brave man in that sphere of action where there are more 


cowards found than are found on the battle field. He spoke his cenvictions 
fearlessly.” 4 


Emerson himself clearly states where he stands in regard to this matter of facing 
lity. In 1842 he wrote in his Journal, “All life is an experiment. The more 
riments you make the better. What if you do fail and get fairly rolled in the 
wr twice. Up again and you shall never be so afraid of a tumble.” And 
he said to Harvard students in the lecture series later published as The 

' Eliot, Charles W. Emerson as seer. Atlantic Mo., 1903, 91, 844-855 
* O'Higgins, Harvey. Ralph Waldo Emerson. In The American mind in action. New 

rk Harper, 1924. 


H r Wendell Ralph Waldo Emerson ; yn: Houghton Mifflin, 188s, 


‘ 
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natural history of the intellect, “The conduct of the Intellect must respect nothing 
so much as preserving sensibility. . . . That mind is best which is most impression 
able.” And he urged upon his listeners an active attitude in the face of unpleasant 
realities, “The curses of malignity and despair are important criticism, which must 
be heeded until he can explain and rightly silence them. . . . Man was made for 
conflict not for rest. In action is his power, not in his geals but in his transitions 
man is great.” 

It is evident that Emerson would urge us not only to face reality, but to welcome 
it, to go out actively to meet it. In the famous address of 1837 on “The Americar 
scholar” he assured the students of Harvard University that without action their 
thought could never ripen into truth; that the one thing in the world of value wa 
the active soul; that there could be no scholar without the heroic mind; that “Oply 
so much do I know as I have lived.” A few years later he said to the students x 
Waterville College, “If you would learn to write, 'tis in the street you must learn jt 
The people and not the college is the writer’s home. A scholar is a candle which 
the love and desire of all men will light.” It was Emerson’s opinion that “the 
power of a man consists in the multitude of his affinities” and in an essay on 
“Culture,” published in 1860, he defines this his subject as “the suggestion from 
certain best thoughts that a man has a range of affinities through which he can 
modulate the violence of any master tones.” 

But if the facing and welcoming of reality was important to mental health, 
Emerson believed that out of this came something even more important, personality 
growth. “Transition is the attitude of Power. A fact is only the fulcrum of the 
spirit.” He tells us that the good mind is known by the choice of what is positive, 
of what is advancing. In the essay on “Character” he asserts that incessant growth 
is a property of life and that “Men should be intelligent and earnest. They must 
also feel that they have a controlling happy future opening before them.” Another 
phase of the same idea was presented in the statement, “I cannot conceive of any 
good in a thought that confines and stagnates.” 

This emphasis which Emerson places on growth is closely related to that optimism 

which has so irritated some of his critics. If it is true, as they assert, that he was 
temperamentally an optimist, it is equally true that he was also, pragmatically, one 
He believed that optimism was invigorating and inspiriting, that our chief want in 
life was “somebody who can make us do what we <an.” Probably their pessimism 
would have been reciprocally irritating to him. He found Schopenhauer dispiriting, 
a “slow suicide,” and wrote: 
‘ if instead of these negatives you give me affirmatives; if you tell me there is always 
life for the living; that what man has done, man can do; that this world belongs to the 
energetic; that there is always a way to everything desirable; that every man is provided, 
in the new bias of his faculty, with a key to nature, and that man only rightly knows 
himself as far as he has experimented on things,—-I am invigorated, put into genial working 
temper; the horizon opens, and we are full of good-will and gratitude to the Cause of 
Causes.5 


No doubt there are those who would assert that the optimism of this passage 1s 
too buoyant and unthinking. Yet it is in one of his later writings, published in 
1875, after he had repeatedly shown that he was well aware of the evils in life with 
which any realist would have to contend. These evils, too, he convended, could be 
used by the active soul as a means of growth. “Is any one so childish,” he asked, 
“as not to see the use of poverty, opposition and insult?” And he explained, 


5 Emerson, R. W. Resources. In Letters and social aims. Boston: Houghton Miffm, 
1875. 
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ns, resistance, dangers are educators. The glory of character is in affronting 
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It was during the Civil War that Emerson showed most clearly this quality of 


rors of depravity to draw thence new nobilities of power.” 


ing « danger and difficulty as a means of growth. Again and again in that 

ere appeared references in his Journals to the good purposes the war was 

He refers to it as “the searcher of character, the test of men”; as “a great 

forgetting our petty quarrels as ridiculous”; “a great teacher, still 

our eyes to some larger consideration.” In the Journal for 1863, he lists 

ix main heads what he terms, “The uses of the war,” and the result sounds 

like a contemporary treatise on morale. War, so he found, diffuses a 

taste for hardy habits and appeais to the roots of strength. War organizes and 

forces individuals and states to combine and act with larger and with moral views. 
is a tonic and a magnetizer that “reinforces manly power a hundred and 


thousand times.” It unclasps the grip of avarice. It creates patriotism. “War 


arpens the eyes, opens the minds of the peonle, so that truth that we were once 


dden to speak I hear shouted by mobs, saluted by cannon, redacted into laws.” 
1865 he wrote words that could be paraphrased today in terms of a consciousness 


world citizenship: 


present war has fired selfish men to incredible generosity, and young men to the 
votion. . . . It added to every house and heart a vast enlargement. In every house 
an American map has been unrolled and daily studied, and now that peace has 
citizen finds himself a skilled student of the condition, means, and future of 

I think it is a singular and marked result that the war has established 

so many minds that the right will get done; has established a chronic hope 


i chronic despair. 


Probably one reason why Emerson could look upon the war as beneficent was 
it it was in line with his passionate belief in freedom. Only insofar as men were 
uld they find their own reality; only thus could they grow. In his Journal 


had written: 


edom is ideal. It means to have no other limitations than that which his own 
titution imposes. . Lam free to speak the truth. I am free to do justly. I am not 
to lic, and I wish to break every yoke all over the world which hinders my brother 


acting after his best thought. 


wo years later we find his Journal stating the matter more urgently: 


Do thy duty of the day. Just now the supreme public duty of all thinking men is to 
freedom. Go where it is threatened, and say, “I am for it and do not wish to live 


world a minute longer than it exists.” 


he lectures and writing of Emerson appealed to the young more than to any 
ther group. When, during the war, he asked the question, “Who shall nerve 
roic boys to hazard all in Freedom's fight?” he apparently was the answer to his 
own questioning, for we And James Russell Lowell making this significant tribute: 
io him more than to all other causes did the young martyrs of our Civil War 
the sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that is so touching in every 
wd of their lives.”® Perhaps Lowell was referring primarily to the Harvard 
ients who had more directly felt his influence, yet it would be impossible to 
how much Emerson has done to inspire youth to obey a mandate as 

iging today as in 1862: 


* Quoted by Cabot, James Eliot 1 memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin, 1885 Vol. Il, p. 628. 
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Though love repine, and reason chafe, 

There comes a voice without reply,— 
“Tis man's perdition to be safe 

When for the truth he ought to dic.” 


Of all Emerson's writings, his essay on “Self-reliance” appealed most to voyrh 
and has influenced them most. In this we find smmarized the chief tenets of his 
thought in aphorisms and imperatives, which are. widely familiar: “Trust thyself. 
every heart vibrates to that iron string”; “Every true man is a cause, a country and 
an age”; “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds”; “Insist on yourself: 
never imitate”; “Abide in the simple and noble regions of thy life, obey thy heart”: 
“Nothing can bring you peace but yourself”; “Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of your own mind.” Back of these familiar utterances is a philosophy 
significant and necessary today as it was a century ago. It is only through an active 
self-reliance that self-realization is possible, and self-realization is the basis of our 
democratic faith. Probably this is the reason why John Dewey names Emerson 
“The philosopher of democracy” and says that he is the prophet anc herald of an) 
system which democracy henceforth may construct and hold by.* 

In his essay on “Greatness,” published 34 years after “Self-reliance,’ Emerson 
expands this idea of self-realization in language that is even more suggestive of 
mental hygiene. He equates greatness with “Completeness,” and says that it has a 
long scale of degrees and wide variety of views but it is th. prize we all are aiming 
at, and is the fulfillment of a natural tendency in each man. “Diamagnetism,” he 
continues, “is a law of the mind to the full extent of Faraday’s idea, namely that 
every mind has a new compass, a new north, a new direction of its own, differencing 
its genius and aims from every other mind.” In another essay he uses a similar 


figure: “The healthy mind lies parallel to the currents of nature and sees things in 


place, or makes discoveries.” ® 

Perhaps in no area of his thinking does Emerson seem more modern than in this 
Even in his earliest writings we find passages whicl. would not be out of place in 
psychoanalytic literature. In his Journal for 1333 he wrote: 

I recognize the distinction between outer and inner self; the double consciousness, that, 
within this erring and passionate mortal self, sits a supreme, calm, mortal mind, whose 
powers I do not know, but it is stronger than [; it is wiser than I; it never approved me 
in any wrong; I seck council of it in my doubts; I repair to it in my dangers; I pray to it 
in my undertakings. It seems to me the face which the Creator uncovers to his child 

In the essays published in 1841 this insight, gained from introspection, was 
expanded, and in “Self-reliance” it is described thus: 

What is the aboriginal Self, on which a universal reliance may be grounded? The 
inquiry leads us to that source, at once the essence of genius, of virtue and ‘of life, which 
we call Spontancity or Instinct. We denote this primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all 
later teachings are tuitions. 

In the essay on “The over-soul” this concept of “primary wisdom” is presented 
as the source of man’s religious or mystical experiences, and of even more: “When 
it breathes through his intellect it is genius; when it breathes through his will it 
is virtue; when it flows through his affections it is love.” 


7 Dewey, John. Ralph Waldo Emerson—philosopher of democracy. In Character and 


events. New York: Holt, 1929. 
® Emerson, R. W. The natural history of the intellect. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1893 


p. 30. 
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entitled, “Emerson and Freud,” written significantly enough by an 
Boston, the statement is made that “the super-ego of Freud is the 


ideal ‘self’ or ‘soul’ or God of Emerson.”® The author goes on 


me we are quite as justified in secing a divine spirit working in the uncon 


liabolical one. According to the principle of polarity, or ambivalence both 
nt. From this it follows that any assistance we can give to the divine spirit 
the diabolical one will be helped by anything which helps us to perceive 


of both diabolical and diving 


os Emerson himself could not have entirely agreed with this. He would 
its dualism. In The natural history of the intellect he resolves this conflict 
“diabolical and divine” by his understanding of evolution: 


« shapeless giant in the cave, massive, without hands or fingers or articulating 
tongue. . . Indifferent to the dignity of its function, it plays the god in 
as in human or as in the angelic, and spends its omniscience on the lowest 
The Instinct begins at this low point, at the surface of the earth, and works 
sities of the human being; then ascends step by step to suggestions which are 


| the intellectual and moral laws.!° 


Emerson’s belict that mental health could be achieved only insofar as we 
e this aboriginal self and respect what is “organic” to us, what is our 
However, wholesome development also demands an integration between 
this instinctive self and the intellectual self: “A man is intellectual in proportion 
as he can make an object of every sensation, perception and intuition.” Although 


ur thoughts at first possess us,” later, “If we have good heads we come to possess 


“The primary rule for the conduct of the intellect is to have control of the 
wughts without losing their natural attitudes and action.” +" It is interesting that 
Emerson has even used modern terminology when he paraphrases this idea with 

tatement that puberty is a time worth studving because it is the passage from 
Unconscious to the Conscious. 

erson’s understanding of the relation between integration and mental health 
ewise seems modern. “Be the fanatic of your subject,” he wrote, “and find a 

reaching to the core of your heart so that all your affections and thought can 
ely play.” Although he welcomed conflicts as a means of growth, he also recog 


ed their disintegrating power: 


a man is broken and dissipated by the giddiness of his will; he does not throw 
nto his judgements; his genius leads him one way, but ‘tis likely his trade or 
sin quite another. He rows with one hand and backs water with another, and does 
to any manner of life the strength of his constitution. Hence the perpetual loss 

and waste of human life. 
of all Emerson's contributions to mental health, his own integrated person 
with its serenity and its courage, is the most precious. In his Journals we 
itch glimpses of some of the more whimsical means by which he attained this 
r example, in June of 1839 he made this notation: “My good hoe as it bites the 
und revenges my wrongs and I have less lust to bite my enemies.” And in 
Che conduct of life,” published in 1860, we find this significant recipe for happy 


Emerson and Freud: a study in contrasts. Psychoanal. Rev., 1933, 
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The secret of culture (or mental health)'® is to learn that a few great points stead) 
reappear, alike in the poverty of the obscurest farm and in the miscellany of metropolityy 
life, and that these few are alone to be regarded:—the escape from all false ties: courage 
to be what we are, and love of what is simple and beautiful; independence and cheerfy 
relation; these are the essentials—-these and the wish to serve, to add somewhat to the wel! 
being of men. Make yourself necessary to somebody. Do not make life hard “4 
any. The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. 


18 Words in italics inserted by author. 





THE MEASUREMENT OF IDEOLOGIES THROUGH 
SYMBOL-ENDORSEMENT 
BY THOMAS N. EWING 


Nashuille Army Air Center 


ue following is an attempt to measure the extent to which there is ideological 
t between various social groups in a culture. There have been a number 
of public opinion by various sampling methods which indicate the way 


ich opinion is divided on a certain problem. There also have been many 


lies which have attempted the measurement of attitudes. The present study is 
ot an attempt to do either of these but rather to indicate a technique for measuring 
- extent to which these groups (or symbols for groups—institutions, men, social 
phies) are in conflict with each other. Some other useful applications of this 


nique will also be indicated. 
» personality or character of an individual includes a number of psychological 


ts to which the individual is opposed and a number to which he is favorably 
lined. From a check list of these individual stereotypes a measure of some 


to 


ficance for social research may be obtained. 


k 


PROCEDURE 


College students were given a sheet of mimeographed words with the following 
tructions: 
the right of each of the following words place a plus if your immediate reaction is 
rable and a minus if your immediate reaction is unfavorable. If neither, make no check 
rk through these words as rapidly as you can. 
\ list of approximately 125 words follows, including such words as CIO, Ford, 
Negro, Russia, Republican, Worker, etc. 
\ list of reliability coefficients is given in Table 1. These are the coefficients of 
ciation between two presentations a week apart. They indicate the extent of 
agreement for each of several individuals and the average of these coefficients. 
From the coefficients of correlation in Table 1, the reliability of the checks 
ned seems adequate. Obviously this reliability would be somewhat affected 
anges in “history” as may be indicated later. In the main, however, they may 


ted to remain quite constant. 


REsuLTs 


lysis was also made as to the extent to which there is agreement between 

ndividuals. That is, to what extent do different individuals agree on the 
ms as to whether or not they are favorable or unfavorable? Table 2 
summary of this extent of correlation between the checks made by 

individuals. The average of these is 745, which we might name an 
iltural cohesion” as it indicates the extent to which there is agreement 

the members of a culture regarding their attitudes toward the ideology 
ocial objects in their culture. 


353 
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TABLE 1 


CoEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS FOR Two PRESENTATIONS oF 
THE List or STEREOTYPES 








CoEFFICIENT NuMBER oF Cases 
INDIVIDUAL oF ASSOCIATION (Items CnHecxep) 





—__. 


LD .996 122 
MCG -976 122 
KM 19 -977 117 
FS 12 -947 126 
MN 20 -990 7 

MB 24 .910 118 
BM 15 . 897 122 
AH 17 .000 89 
JAD .996 100 
DS 14 -995 100 
EW 11 -985 94 
MD 23 -974 118 





Average +970 











TABLE 2 


Tue Exrent tro Wuicn Pairs or INprvipvats AGREE AS TO THE DestRasiLity oF 
Osyects (Symsors) 1n Tuer Cutrure 


Coefficients of association indicating amount of agreement (+1.00 indicates 
perfect agreement and —1.00 indicates perfect disagreement). 








INDIVIDUAL COEFFICIENT OF ASSOCIATION NUMBER Of 





KM-LD , 116 
MB-MN , 95 
MB-KM ‘ 118 
MB-MD ‘ 121 
LD-MD ‘ 123 
LD-MB , 118 
LD-MN ‘ 95 
MD-MN ‘ 89 
MD-KM 
MN-KM 
MC-KM 
IT-MB 
MP-IT 
AH-MP 
SD-LS 
SD-AT 
KM-MW 
AH-MW 
SR-AT 
PO-SR 





Average 
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neasure of “cultural cohesion” should be expected to vary in different 
ities and under different conditions. In an area of high cultural conflict it is 
le that the measure would be negative—theoretically it would vary from —t1.00 
To illustrate these variations artificial groups have been selected in the 
oliowing way. Individuals who are either both favorable or both unfavorable to 
the CIO are taken in pairs and the coefficient of association averaged for these pairs. 
-1 individuals who disagree, one being favorable and one unfavorable, are taken 
oairs and the coefficients of associations averaged for these pairs. One group 

s about the CIO. One group disagrees. The group which agrees will have 
gher index of “cultural cohesion” than the groups which disagree. Some of 


C 


comparisons are offered in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


4 CoMPARISON OF THE “INDEX oF CuLTURAL COHESION” FoR ARTIFICIALLY 
SeLecTtep Groups 


Av. INDEX Av. InpDEx 
BETWEEN BETWEEN DIFFERENCE 
Tuost WHo Txuost WHo BETWEEN 
REACT IN REACT IN In-Group 
SAMI DIFFERENT AND 
Way Way Out-Group 
(In-Group) | (Out-Group) 


SD or 
DIFFERENCE 





. 783 
.819 


oRy 








| 
. 780 | 


I 


¢ possibility of measuring this cohesion within a group on the one hand or conflict 


ere are clear differences between these artificially selected groups which indicates 


n the other. 
of interest as a use to which these indexes may be put is the possibility of 
termining the degree of ideological conflict between social symbols represented by 
en, names of institutions, etc. Do we find, for example, that people who see Ford 
a desirable individual characteristically tend to see the CIO as a menace? In 
her words, in our culture, is Henry Ford (as seen by the populace) in conflict 
th the CIO ideologically? Such a question may be answered by measuring the 
to which people who favor Ford tend to favor the CIO or people who dislike 
td dislike the CIO as compared with the extent to which favor to Ford and 

lisfavor to the CIO or disfavor to Ford and favor to the CIO go together. Table 4 
a sample of some of these relationships taken from the innumerable relationships 
that could be worked out. The measure which is used is the coefficient of 
association. 

These samples of association in Table 4 illustrate some of difficulties of such a 
easure. The difference in the association between sample I (Duke University 
llege students) and sample II (Ohio Northern University college students) in 

the case of Leftist as compared with Capitalism may be noted. In one case it is 
'5 and in the other case +1.00. Such a difference can hardly be due to a shift 


+ +h 


¢ meaning of leftist or capitalism to college students. In the case of the +1.00 
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association there were no cases where any (1) individuals favored leftist and opposes 
capitalism. There were many cases where (2) individuals opposed leftist an 
favored capitalism. In a few cases (3) individuals favored both and in 4 rm 
cases (4) they opposed both. Since the calculation of the coefficient of association 
involves multiplying (1) and (2) the zero number of cases in (1) results in a perfect 
positive association, which is misleading in that the majority of individuals actually 
reacted differently (2) to these symbols. 

This difficulty which is inherent in the calculation of the coefficient of associatioy 
requires either a much larger sample, which would include at least a few cases 
each type (1) (2) (3) (4) and tend to correct the error, or it requires the use of 
some other measure. The coefficient of association might be used but would requir. 
the use of more than a yes—no response from the subject. 

In some other cases in Table 4 the associations are quite similar in the p 
samples. 

This difficulty, however, would not be present in the case of the index of cohesion 


TABLE 4 


Tue Decree to Wuicw Various Sociat Osyects (SymsBors) tv Our Cutrure 
Are Seen By [Nptvipuats AS Be1Inc Opposep or AS IDENTIFIED TocETHER 
as MEASURED BY THE COEFFICIENT OF ASSOCIATION 


Samp.e No. I SAMPLE No. Il 


SoctaL SYMBOLS 

ASSOCIATED CoEFFICIENT NuMBER CoEFFICIENT NuMBER 
OF OF OF OF 
ASSOCIATION Cases ASSOCIATION Cases 








New Deal-ClO .68 84 0.64 
CIO-Ford .62 92 0.16 
Socialism-Capitalism —0.35 78 —.51 
Leftist-Capitalism 15 67 r.00 
Negro-Capitalism .25 71 0.44 
New Deal-Roosevelt 94 g2 





=e Ww 


Aw 








for this is an average of many interindividual coefficients which are not themselves 
as subject to this error, because it is unlikely that any of the four cells would contain 
a zero. A large and true sample would, of course, be required. 
These measures, then, would seem to offer the possibility of measuring ideological 
agreement or disagreement in a culture or group. Also such indexes for different 
groups or cultures may be compared. Finally, the extent to which social symbols 
are identified (reacted to in like manner) cr are in opposition (reacted to differ 
ently) may be measured. In this latter case, a refinement of the statistical measure 
will probably be necessary. 
These check lists were filled out by groups of college students at four different 
times. It happens that the first was in December, 1938; the second in February, predict 
1940; the third on December 3, 1941; and the fourth on December 18, 1941. The does n 
first was before the Russo-German pact; the second, after it, but before the attack here 
by Germany on Russia; the third after the attack by Germany on Russia; the fourth 
just after the attack by Japan on the United States. Among the lists of words © 
which the college students indicated their reactions were the following: Russia 
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eg SOVIET 
STALIN \ 


Va ae 
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Fic. 1. CHANGES IN PERCENTAGE OF FavorasB_e Reactions To Soviet Russia 


Stalin; Soviet; Communist; and USSR. While the sample of opinion is small, the 
fect of world changes involving Soviet Russia on attitude toward Russia seems 
ar. These are represented in Figure 1. The scale indicates the proportion of 

rable reactions to the total number of students tested. 

Clearly the change of reaction toward favorableness since the attack on Russia by 
Germany has more than overcome the reaction toward opposition caused by the 
Soviet-German pact and the Soviet attack on Finland. Especially striking, more- 
ver, is the very sudden and large change in the reaction to these symbols during 
just 15 days, which came, apparently, as a result of the Japanese attack on the 
United States and placing the United States in virtual alliance with the USSR. 

These changes offer possibilities for a somewhat different kind of study of public 
pinion than the usual public opinion poll. They are, of course, not the same thing 
tall. Actually they probably correspond more closely to purely emotional reactions 
nd involve, probably, a minimum of critical judgment. If an individual attempts 

respond intellectually to these—i.ec., to reason that the USSR is good because of 

f various specific accomplishments or is bad because of certain specific deficiencies— 
he will have difficulty in responding to these words at all. However, college 
students do respond to these werds and with great consistency. 

It is also true, obviously, that such reactions mean almost nothing in terms of 
predicting individual behavior. For example, reacting favorably to the word Negro 
does not mean that treating him favorably will follow. However, the measures 
here suggested do have a very definite meaning in terms of social interaction. 
Clearly, ideological factors do influence human events. The identification of these is 
t considerable significance. 





AFFECTIVE RESPONSE TO MUSIC AS A FUNCTION of 
FAMILIARITY 


BY HERBERT E. KRUGMAN 
The College of the City of New York 


History oF THE ProBLeEM 


M* acquired likes and dislikes appear to arise under circumstances differing 
greatly in their dynamics from those which obtain in conditioning. Wherex 
in conditioning we respond to a stimulus associated frequently with another fron 
which drive-satisfaction is obtained, there appear to be many acquired affective 
responses which owe their origin not to a substitute stimulus but to a shift in the 
satisfaction value of the original stimulus; the process is undoubtedly very compler 
and has been studied clinically and experimentally, under various names, for ; 
considerable period. Our purpose here is not to settle the whole theoretical question 
but to add a fragment of evidence in support of the hypothesis that sheer Satisfaction 
of a broad nonspecific craving (¢.g., for food, exercise, color, or tone experience 
progressively narrows down to a craving for that specific object which has repeatedly 
been the satisfier. Data might show a progressive increase of specificity in wants 
so that one desires not “food in general,” but meat balls and spaghetti; not “musi 
in general,” but Marche Slave. The question is whether we can experimentally 
demonstrate the reality of this process which, following Janet (2, p. 683) we may 
call canalization. As the process goes on, we should expect the positive affec 

tone of the stimulus to increase, and its fixation to become more difficult to break 
The strength of such a fixation would appear to depend on three factors: (a 

intensity of the particular drive in action, (4) the satisfying value of the stimulv 
(c) the number of repetitions of the whole experience. One might easily fail ' 
observe the phenomenon through overlooking some of these factors, ¢.g 

employing stimuli which, for an individual subject, are not reliable drive-satisfier 

There is, however, some experimental evidence in support of the hypot! 
A. H. Maslow (4), using vari-colored clerical materials (blotters, etc.) and pictu 
established among a group of clerical workers specific preferences throug! 
“familiarization.” The positive result may seem surprising because such materia 
usually have little or no affective intensity. 

M. Lukomnik (3) undertook to canalize 18 adults to five strange food taste 
Her most significant results indicating canalization were obtained when the subj 
had fasted previous to the experiment. Though she did establish a strong hunger 
drive in her subjects, she erred by allowing them only to taste the food instead 
eat it. In this manner she greatly reduced the consummatory satisfying response 
atid her results, though significant, were not nearly as striking as they might we! 
have been. 

Musical tastes represent a fertile field for such experimentation. H. T. Moore | 
employed a series of dissonant and consonant musical patterns varying in complexit 
Progressive mastery of complex patterns induced a positive shift in affective tone 
If complexity of music is the key to affective quality, it is understandable that the 
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span of the classics is so much greater. However, it is also true that popular 
ections are played more often in their limited life-span; ultimate regression 

rds an indifference point may therefore take place faster. 

a later date Moore and Gilliland (6) played a series of jazz and classical 
ns to an unselected group of students for 25 weekly periods. Though the 
ked the classical selections better at the last session and no changes occurred 
- jazz, the results lose significance in the light of the fact that ratings were 
only at the first and twenty-fifth sittings. 


Hence, we have no idea of what 
hanges in affective tone took place during the interim. 


The most pertinent studies of affective shift in response to music which have 
come to our attention are those of Washburn, Child, and Abel (8), and of Verveer, 
Barry, and Bousfield (7). The former reported a positive shift for three types of 
classical music and a negative shift for popular music during the course of five 
auditions. The latter found a marked negative shift for jazz in the course of cight 


ditions on one day; a week later the original hedonic value had been regained, 
t again fell rapidly in the course of eight auditions. 

Data gathered by G. Wiebe (9) have been quoted as evidence against the change 
affective quality of music with repetition. Wiebe studied the effect of radio 


plugging on ratings of popular songs. Though no change was demonstrated, the 


system of controls was inadequate and by Wiebe’s admission the data lose relevance. 


SuBJECTS AND PRocEDURE 


students were chosen as subjects on the basis of an attitude questionnaire 
] 


ial interview. The following is the questionnaire: 


[his questionnaire is presented to you in an effort to find a number of students who 
would be willing to serve as subjects in a psychological research project. The task of the 


t nsists of listening to musical selections for approximately half an hour, once a 
the duration of the semester. 


Read cach item carefully and underline the phrase which best expresses your 
s oh 


ut the statement. If in doubt underline the phrase which seems most nearly to 
ur present feeling about the sentence. 


ssical music to any other kind of musi 
agre¢ agree undecided disagree _ strongly disagree 
fer swing music to any other kind of music 
, 


agree undecided disagree _ strongly disagree 


lassical music approximately—1 hr.—3 hrs.—5 hrs.—7 hrs.—g hrs 
hrs. a week. 
wing music approximately F hrs 


15 hrs. a week. 


u be willing to serve as a subject? 
please fill in the following: 


Mon. Tues. Wed. lhurs. Fri 


rhe subjects were students in the psychology courses at the College of the City of 


\ . on -r 
‘ew York in the Spring Term, 1941. The age range was from L&to-21. 
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Three subjects, A, B, and C, were chosen for their extreme preference for “swing 
music over classical. Their disdain for classical music was expressed in a yer 
definite and prejudiced manner. Subjects X, Y, and Z were chosen for their simjla; 
preference for classical music. Three subjects were chosen for their indifference ; 
all types of music, but since two of thern were unable to complete the trials y 
shall consider only the record of the remaining subject K. 

The trials were held in a small, semi-sound-procfed room. The subject was seated 
and listened to three musical recordings played by phonograph; pitch and volume 
were kept constant from week to week. During the first trial a number of record 
ings were played until three were found to which the subject was more of |e 
indifferent. These were selected as the stimuli for canalization. All were presented 
in the same order (i.c., for this individual subject) at each weekly session over , 
period of eight wecks. 

Affective ratings were made on a graphic rating-scale 14 centimeters in wid 
At the r-centimeter line a small VP was explained as “very pleasant,” az the fourt 
line P was termed “pleasant”; 1], “indifference,” was located at the seventh line and 
the “unpleasant” and “very unpleasant” at the tenth and thirteenth lines respectively 
The criterion of indifference was a rating within 2 centimeters of the 7-centimeter 
line. Though this range may seem rather broad it had to be adopted in order t 
avoid a great expenditure of time in selecting the stimuli. However, a statement 
by J. G. Beebe-Center on this point lends additional support to this decision: “tt 
follows that zero value of hedonic tone represents not a definite concept distinct 
from pleasantness and unpleasantness, but rather an ideal boundary between the 
two” (1, p. 7). 

Classical selections were played for subiects A, B, and C, the “swing fans,” whi! 
swing music was played for X, Y, and Z, the “classicists”; the indifferent subject f 
also listened to classical music. In selecting each stimulus, we made certain that 
the subjects had never before heard the piece and that it reminded them of n 
other. All information about the selections was withheld from the subjects. All 
of the subjects seemed much interested and were attentive to the music. 


The selections played were as follows: 


Classical Music 
. Beethoven—Moonlight Sonata 
. Rimsky Korsakow—Hymn to the Sun 
. Debussy—Festivals, Part II 
. Mosolov—The Steel Foundry 
. Stravinsky-—Fireworks 
. Anon.'—Hawvanese Sound Ensemble 
. Berlioz—Les Troyens A Carthage 
Berlioz—-Benvenuto Cellini Overture, Part 


Music 

. Charlie Barnett—Southern Fried 

. Duke Ellington—John Hardy's Wife 

. Larry Clinton—A Study in Modernism 
12. Larry Clinton—Missouri Scramb'er 
13. Gene Krupa—Apurksody 
14. Gene Krupa—Jungle Madness 


1 Native music, origin unknown. 
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elections for each subject and the order of their presentation are: 


Subject Stimuli 


13 


14 


- conclusion of the trials the subjects repeated their attitude questionnaires, 
ne evidence was found that the experiment affected the ratings as described 


RESULTS 


Subjects B, C, K, Y, and Z show canalization trends and subjects B, Y, and Z 

w transfer, i.c., changed attitude in response to the questionnaire; familiarity 
with the music had an influence in changing their attitudes as shown in the 
ponses to the questionnaire when given a second time. 

4 very rough quantitative summary may be given by plotting, week by weck, the 
raic mean of affective response, using all subjects and all musical selections. 
curve is to be regarded as a learning curve, 1.¢., a progressive trend toward 

joyment of the music. To test for the significance of the slope, 7.c., the genuine 
f the increase in affective tone, we correlated the ordinal position of the trials 
degree of positiveness in affective tone. The Pearson product moment r = .gr. 

c became more satisfying from the first through the sixth trial; there is a 
downward trend thereafter. It must, however, be clearly emphasized that 
end, based on averages, greatly oversimplifies the picture; there are great 
| differences in affective shift, and different types of shifts in the individual 
responses to different records. Though 18 out of 21 shifts are in the 
tive direction, much may have depended on our choice of records. The corre 
n of .gt, based on so few subjects and so few records, is not offered as cogent 
By removing a single subject from the total, and averaging the rest, we 
d produce various changes; for example, by removing one specific subject the 
yp in the seventh and eighth weeks is marked, necessitating a curvilinear graph, 
| indicating the “waxing and waning” of positive affective responses as found in 
ne other studies. 
it taking the data as they stand, they suggest a canalization process for at least 
first six weeks; if there is a satiation, boredom, or fatigue effect, it is slight, 
and could have acted only to decrease the degree of canalization. The 
lividual data indicate that this positive trend is at least as marked in the case of 
swing as in the case of the classical music; and repetition of the questionnaire 
ggests that most of the subjects have developed to some degree a liking for the 
isic to which they have been experimentally exposed. 


Discussion 


> evidence for canalization is somewhat strengthened by the definite transfer 
ts on subjects B, Y, and Z, as shown in response to the questionnaire. All S's 
ed that they could get to like some selections from a type of music against 
ich they had previously felt a marked prejudice. 
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Canalization requires definite drive-satisfaction. A real satisfaction is present jy 
an experimental situation in which the subject leaves the tension and pressure 
the classroom for half an hour of quiet relaxation with music. This is an important 
element; but it is by no means a determining influence as is shown by the appear 
ance of positive and negative changes of affective tone in the same subject on the 
same day. 

In testing H. T. Moore’s (5) conception of progressive mastery of comple 
patterns as the key to affective changes in music, we have to make the assumption, 
as did Moore, that classical music is more complex than swing or jazz. If this 
assumption is correct, some of our data seem, as far as they go, to challenge the 
“progressive mastery” hypothesis, since the swing music not only has higher ratings, 
but also tends, in the present study, to have a longer life-span. 


SUMMARY 


Recordings of classical and of swing music, so chosen as to have initially yer 
slight affective value, were played once a week for eight weeks to seven subjects, 
Shifts in the direction of greater pleasantness preponderated over those in the 
direction of unpleasantness; this was true both of classical and of swing music 
A questionnaire on music preferences given before and after the experiment sup 
ported our tentative conclusion that positive affective shift can be produced by sheer 
repetition of musical experience, regardless of the classical or nonclassical character 
of the music. 
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A PROJECTIVE METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF 
ATTITUDES * 
BY HAROLD M. PROSHANSKY 


Columbia University 


werE is an abundance of information at hand regarding social attitudes, their 


their interrelations, and their dependence: upon background 


T intensities, 
factors (1; 2). On the other hand, there is a dearth of information as to their 
relation to character structure, ¢e.g., their reciprocal relation with perceptual and 
with motor habits. In particular, there is very little clear information as to the 
relation between verbally expressed attitudes on social issues and the underlying 


dynamics of individual personality. Since the projective methods have been 


developed chiefly for the purpose of defining unconscious dynamics as related to 
mediate attitude and conduct, it may appear reasonable to develop a projective 


To do so would necessitate the utilization, on 


dure for this express purpose. 


e one hand, of a reliable and valid indicator of attitude of the type familiar to 


rh attitude scales and, on the other hand, to press into service a projective 
This would 


throus 


yu 


hnique suitable for those subjects whose attitudes are in question. 
a continuation of our earlier study demonstrating the influence of affective 
experience upon perception (6); individual affective organization would be expected 
to influence both perceived and verbally experienced attitudes. 
Accordingly, we made use of an attitude scale devised by 


attitudes towards organized labor, and of a method derived from 
Our hypothesis was that extreme 


T. M. Newcomb (5) 


to investigate 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test (3; 4). 
those inclining towards strongly pro-labor or anti-labor attitudes, would 

veal their social orientation through their manner of report upon pictures of 


social conflict situations. Since the Murray cards were not primarily designed for 
f controversial social issues as such, we culled through magazines and 


the study ot 
‘wspapers to make up our own list of standard pictures. A group of subjects 


ted the pictures into various categories, those being selected which in the judg 
rent of three judges were ambiguous with respect to outcome as far as labor was 
mcerned, 7.¢., indicating neither victory nor defeat for the labor cause. A few 
ther pictures having nothing to do with labor were added to disguise our purpose. 
The subjects of our study were male college students selected from two insti 
ions, the one group known to be markedly pro-labor, the other markedly anti 
in general orientation. There were 17 subjects from College A, anti-labor, 

18 from College B, pro-labor. The age range was 20-23. We secured from 
each individual in each group a response to the items of the Newcomb scale. The 
le brought out sharply the attitude trends of which we were already aware, but 


ale } 
erved also to indicate individual differences. The two groups are significantly 


distinct by the conventional criteria. 
At a later date the pictures were presented one at a time by means of slides before 
each of the groups. Upon the completion of each five-second exposure, the subjects 


were instructed to write two and a half minutes. The instructions were as follows: 


* The assistance of Otto Klineberg and Gardner Murphy is gratefully acknowledged; our 


afl > “ > 
anks are due also to Sherman Ross, Stanley Seeman, Edward Jerome,. and Etta Proshansky 
their assistance in the conduct of the experiment. 
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You will be shown a number of slides exposed for a short period of time. Examiny 
one carefully, and then give a detailed account of what you think the picture represent 
If you wish, make up a story about each picture. You will be allowed only 2% minute 
to write your response, so answer as fast as you can. Although the exposure of each pictur 
will be short, do your best and try to remember as much of the picture as you can. Ip any 


event, whether you give your impression or tell a story, be brief, be accurate, and don’t }a, 
* #45 


The method clearly permitted autistic distortion at the time of the original per 
ception, or retrospective falsification as attitude got in its work upon memory, o; 
sheer elaboration of the meaning of the picture, consciously going beyond anything 
that the picture actually offered. : 

The quantitative results indicate very considerable agreement of the attitude 
scale and the picture responses as evaluated by three judges, all of whom wer 
professional personnel workers. In group A the correlation of the two method 
is .87; in group B, .67. (The CR of the difference between the two 1’s as deter 
mined by Fisher’s z is not significant.) We have then preliminary evidence that 
the perception and interpretation of the pictures serves adequately for group pur 
poses as an indicator of the attitudes which appear in the Newcomb scale. 

The present data do not indicate to what degree the attitudinal factors dominat 
the original perception of the picture during the exposure. Rather, they throw 
light upon that type of life situation in which all three of the distorting factors 
mentioned above are manifest, the conflict item being perceived with a bias in 
the first place, but the bias leading to conscious and unconscious elaborations | 
which memory and report are involved. Two examples will serve to show 


intermixture. 


Home of a man on relicf—shabby—dresses poorly. Scene is probably in a shack 
south. Also might be the home of some unempleyed laborer. Horrible housing conditi: 
Why don't the government provide for these people. The ordinary worker is alw 
forgotten and allowed to rot. 

Picture of one room, very messy, stove in the center, woman on the left, man stan 


next to stove, couple of children near them. This is a room of what we call “poor peopl: 
They seem to be messy, sloppy people, who seem to enjoy dwelling in their own tras! 


Subsequent research may proceed in either of two directions: (1) the development 
of the method in the direction of naturalness, approximating more and more the 
life situations under which cognitive functions are distorted by affect in a complex 
multi-functional form; (2) greater restriction of the problem, i.c., “artificial” simpli 
fication of the processes. An example of the former would be the use of motior 
pictures of street scenes which are to be explained to someone else 24 hours later 
an example of the latter would be the present procedure but with limitation to tw 
seconds’ exposure, the report being made by a check or one-word response while th 
picture is still on the screen, the aim being to get perceptual distortion with as little 
opportunity for memory distortion as possible. 

It should be added that the method as described proved rich indeed in materia 
for clinical insights and interpretation. Both the content of the individual’s bias 
and its relation to the total personality should be discernible in the analysis of a 
variety of attitude reports as gleaned by a picture method of this general type. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Anp Keep Your Powper Dry. By Margaret Mead. New York: Morrow, 1942 
Pp. 274. 

Because this book was written for the layman, it contains few references » 
sources, and many sweeping generalizations, impressionistic and subjective in char 
acter. Yet the many theoretical questions raised cannot but be challenging to , 
social scientist interested in motivation on a cultural level. The purpose of the 
book is to apply what an anthropologist has learned from her field work to the 
immediate problem of winning the war. In a sense, the main theme depends upon 
a recognition of the validity of Mead’s observation that “to win this war, we must 
feel we are on the side of Right.” (An objection sometimes raised is that the youth 
of the nation, being the offspring of a disillusioned generation, does not have the 
moral stamina to fight for morality, but Mead offers a refutation of this.) The 
argument runs as follows: In a total war we must fight with every resource, 
including the morale of the nation. Americans cannot fight wholeheartedly unless 
they believe in the justice of their cause. And, since our only acceptable justification 
for being in this war is that victory will give us a chance to build a better world, 
the conclusion is: A powerful weapon would be the elaboration now of a plan for 
the peace. “Trust God—and keep your powder dry” means that, having faith in 
the righteousness of our goal, we will find the means to attain it. 

The first nine chapters are devoted to a discussion of American character traits 
deemed essential to the understanding of the nature of our morale, namely, our 
mobility, our attitudes toward the family, success, conformity, foreigners, aggression, 
etc. The analysis consists of a vivid delineation of the trait in question (with which 
the reader is sometimes so familiar that he has not been aware of its existence) and 
the process of socialization by means of which it is acquired by each individual 

Whether or not Mead has succeeded in depicting the American character structure 
is ultimately a matter for the reader to judge. The method used is not a systematic 
analysis of our various cultural institutions, which determine the nature of that 
structure. The author frequently argues from the individual to the social level, 
¢.g., in advocating sibling rivalry between cities rather than the subordination of 
them to central authority because American children are in the nabit of competing 
with age equals, not with their weak fathers. Mead’s chapters are much closer t 
the essay in form than to a scientific exposition, but, though discursive, they contain 
important insights undiscovered, or at least insufficiently emphasized, by social 
scientists. The fact, for example, that “the American baby is born into a family 
which is isolated from both paternal and maternal lines of kindred” (p. 85) is 
shown to be closely related to our particular attitudes toward success, competition, 
conformity, to the conditional love parents bear for their children, and many other 
traits. Cross-cultural references are frequently brought in to clarify the peculiarly 
American quality of a trait, at other times to give added weight to a causal explana 
tion. Many of the interpretations Mead makes are startling by reason of their 
novelty as well as breadth of scope. Such is the statement that the Oedipus complex 
is less important in the development of the American child than sibling rivalry 
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t trait considered is that an American is “always moving on, always. in 
moving up.” One consequence of this mobility is that he greets enthusi 


any echo of his past which he finds in another. Only by realizing that 


ans lack the common tradition which permits people in other cultures to 


ste on the present can we hope to understand “the apparently meaningless 


which the inhabitant of Uniontown warms to the inhabitant of Evansville 
they name over a few names of people whom neither of them knew weil, about 
neither of them have thought for years, and about whom neither of them 
in the least” (p. 28). The American habit of joining—lodges, fraternities, 
s~is another consequence of our extreme mobility upon which. Mead throws 
light. Her interpretations are followed by a portrayal of the kind of parent, 
whom the “third generation American” child learned to be forever pushing 
d and away; and in order to explain the behavior of the second-generation 
nt, Mead takes us back to the first. All our subcultural groups are lumped 
-r, discussed as if they were one culture consisting of several generations of 
Americans. These are portrayed as distinct, less because of the temporal 
actor than on account of differing attitudes toward parents, children, and inter 
retations of success. Since first-, second-, third-, and fourth-generation character 
not only exist in this sense, but are all important in understanding our poten 
lities as a people engaged in a total war, Mead is probably justified in speaking 
of the American 
Another novel contribution is the interpretation of the function of class conscious 
s. It would be possible, Mead writes, to explain American culture leaving out 
- concept, although sociologists, steeped in European methods of analysis, have 
it useful. She hastens to add, however, that this European background is 
in accident, that it is an integral part of every American’s attitude. In other 
ds. he does think in terms of class. Yet “class” is not dynamic, in the sense of 
cing a motivating force: the important thing about a man is what he does, his 
rofession, not his pedigree. Achievement of success is the American goal, where 
aluation is in terms of how far a man has come from where he started. If he 
had the misfortune to begin at the top of the pecking order, the alternatives are 
lure or going abroad to other hierarchies. Success, which cannot be defined in 
solute terms, is always dependent upon the comparative achievement of some 
i contemporary. (A convincing analysis of the reason is given in terms of the 
erican family pattern.) For third-generation Americans, who were content to 
rk for better cars and bath-tubs, this definition of success was adequate. But 
generation America realizes that these objectives were only symbols of the 
Therefore the important question to ask about our future is not what 
will happen to our class system, but whether our pattern of success, geared to 
refrigerators and the like, is sufficiently flexible. 
After giving an outstanding account of how each American child learns the 
ilturally accepted mode of expressing aggression, and showing why our processes 
socialization result in the presence of distinctive traits, i.c., rooting for the 
underdog, two practical conclusions in regard to the conduct of the war are pre 
sented: (1) individual communities should be encouraged to take the initiative 
stead of waiting for guidance from Washington, and (2) information, with the 
exception of military secrets, should not be kept from Americans, who feel grown 
up, who trust themselves more than they trust their parents, and whose morale 
ot thrive on vague generalities. Yet the examples Mead gives of the uncertainty 
that gets us down are “not knowing about Pearl Harbor, having all those ships 
ost in Java Sea spring on us so much later . . ..” (p. 174). The ticklish matter 
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of deciding what should remain a military secret is glossed over as if it were , 
problem at all. On the whole, this chapter, for which the build-up was s0 Jo, 
(157 pages) appears a bit meager. This may be due to the author's conviction 
that her chief contribution lies in her explanation of the necessity of working no 
for a better world after the war. 

It is with this topic of post-war planning, then, that the remaining third of 1 

book is concerned. Social planning, contrary to the opinion of many, need not be 
a recipe for destroying democratic spontaneity. Nor will it be if we “see the job 
to be done as directed toward processes and not toward identified person, or identi 
fied groups” (p. 187). Americans, because of their genius for invention and trys 
in the righteousness of their cause, are better equipped than others to direct the 
planning. An outline of a program of action follows. It is not a finished bly 
print—the details must be left to future generations—but the direction is provic 
with the warning not to change too much too early. If we preserve each nation 
good qualities, products of generations of experience, instead of trying to build , 
completely new world, we shall minimize the danger of throwing out the baby 
with the bath. That Americans are capable of handling problems of interpersona 
engineering (social planning is just another kind of invention necessitating engi 
neering) is no foregone conclusion in spite of our successes in technology. T. 
know how to “build the world anew,” where the best traits of each nation will be 
combined, all the different cultures must be studied where they are, as they are 
(Presumably this is the task of a whole battalion of cultural anthropologists.) Those 
traits which are incompatible with the aim of world harmony are not to be 
included; those institutional patterns which breed a fascistic frame of mind—and 
we already know something of what they are—must be systematically and scienua 
cally eliminated. But the carriers of the cultural disease should be segragated, not 
eliminated, if the end is to be attained through democratic means. 

The reader is not told anything about the method of doing away with undesirable 
traits, such as the Japanese custom of showing no mercy to the defeated, conse 
quently the whole program lacks a connecting link with the realm of action which 
would convince the reader that it is a workable scheme. Yet the blueprint gives 
the impression of being basically sound. Many readers will undoubtedly disagree 
with some of the author’s generalizations and conclusions, yet, perhaps because of 
that fact, will find the book unusually stimulating. {md keep your powder dry is 
a challenge. 

BABETTE SAMELSON. 


Radcliffe College. 


Tue Status System or A Mopern Community. By W. Lloyd Warner and Paul § 
Lunt. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. xx+246. 


Beginning with a flat statement that complex communities “always manifest rank 
orders composed of higher and lower social positions” (p. 3), the authors’ first step 
in this second volume of the Yankee City Series is presented as an advance beyond 
the concept of social class which served them so roundly in the first volume. The 
inadequacy of the class concept is set down thus: When the authors “attempted 
to relate specific behavioral observations to the general category of class,” they found 
that “the class concept while suggestive in broad outline, did not give an infallible 
key to the interpretation of details and variations of the individual's behavior within 
the context of his class” (p. 4). In addition to this finding—which should surpri 
no one—there is offered this warrant for the development of 2 new construct, ‘te 
positional system”: It will synthesize the findings on the social personality (defined 
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| as “the total participation of an organic item in its particular place in 
the several structures (social institutions such as the family, association, 
and the class hierarchy (the six classes discovered and discussed in 


rstandable that a “construct” designed to do all this should be begot 


travail, so maybe the authors are not to be blamed for their knotty 
the “operations” performed in conceiving the “positional system.” 
of the volume, entitled “Method,” is devoted to the development of 
pt, while the remainder of the volume, entitled “Results,” presupposes 
ents tables and charts in terms of it, there is here attempted a summary of 
ive levels of abstraction and attending operations whereby the authors 


positional or status system of Yankee City 


Steps Operations 


7.006 members of the community, Enumeration 


comparative judgments of worth such Consensus of invidious dis 
entiate themse!ves into a hierarchy of six criminations by well-informed 
members of the city 


of the members of the community Abstraction of seven categories, 

families, cliques, associations, schools, enumeration of memberships 
and political organizations. within each and total number of 
ven “social structures’’ in which the memberships 


f memberships for the entire community 


11 combinations of social structures Examination of overlapping 
all 71,149 memberships. These are called memberships for minimal num 
(Example: If there are persons inter- ber of combinations represented 
and no other social structure, the in total number of memberships 
ye “structural type.” Another is the 
igque, and Association.) 


are abstracted by analyzing the seven Abstracting from abstractions 
ind counting as one each different class Nos. 2 and 3, and repeating 
mberships. While there is a varying number operation 4 for getting mini- 
types represented in each structure, there is a mum number of class ranges in 
te total or 34 class types, i.¢., 34 combinations of all social structures 
mberships embrace all unique constellations of 
alignments found in all seven structures. 


A member of the community might belong to sev- Abstracting from No. 5 and 
structures whose class constituency varies from a regarding the class type AB as 
iss affair (¢.g., upper-upper class clique, The Knife two positions, ABCD as four 
to an all-embracive six-class organization (¢.g., a posiuons, and the type A-C as 
party). Thus while all individuals occupy but two distinct positions, apart 
they may be viewed as occupying as many from the three positions ABC, 

yns as there are distinct constellations of sub et 

superordinate class members interacting 


positional system for the entire community is Constructing a chart with the 
coordinating the 34 class types (abscissa class types and six classes as 
) and the six classes (ordinate scale). Each of the axes, and labeling each member 
esulting 89 social positions represents some actual mem- ship relation found as one 
bership interrelation where cll different class members in position 
the interaction are allotted a separate social position. 


a 


Downnh ys : : , . 
Psychologists interest in this final ; ustraction, the positional or status system, 


ay perk up when they recall !ames’ famous dictum: “A man has as many social 


as there are individuals who recognize kim’ and carry an image of him in 
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their minds,” and perceive that the positional system represents for an entir, 
the number and class composition of the social contexts in which a self jn 
with other selves. Of chief interest to psychologists is Chapter 2, titled “T 
social positions as behavioral situations,” which proposes to discuss the “rela: 
place and expected attitudes of each of the 89 positions” (p. 27). But whik 
authors correctly introduce this section as an analysis of expected attitudes 
discussion is patently in terms of actual attitudes, and the reader is never 
when he may accept such observations as the following as empirical finding 
modal predictions. “The members of position 1 (Upper-upper and no other cl; 
members) consciously express the sentiments of the superordinate group;” “T 
is no feeling of inferiority about class position on the part of any of the 
bers . . .” (p. 27). “The fact that they belong to the lower-middle class 

that they are aware of their lower status in the social system of Yankee City 
attitudes they express in their associations, clique, family, and economi 
indicate their awareness of being below the other three classes, yet they fee 

the other two” (p. 28). 

Given statements and suggestions of awareness of rank, consciousnes 
superiority and inferiority, and even compensatory ego-inflating phantasies for 
lower-class positidns, one may ask two questions: First, if these attitudes ar 
expressed, where are the data—presumably gathered by interview, questionnaire 
and case-history techniques—showing their extensity and intensity? Or, secondly 
if these are predictions of expected reactions of individuals in various social 
texts, where are the theoretical postulates regarding the ego, its dynamics and the 
vicissitudes which at least make public these extrapolations of modal attitudes and 
reactions? More data and more hypotheses must be expressed before the authors 
have contributed substantially to our understanding of the invidious aspect of inter 
personal relations. (Possibly such material is forthcoming in the fifth volume of 
this series, “American Symbol Systems” by Warner.) Moreover, the conclusion 
drawn from this elaborate analysis of the social centexts of interpersonal relati 
is not novel: 


From this analysis of general behavioral situations it becomes clear that a membe 
class is faced with a constantly shifting series of relative positions in the society. At 
moment he may participate in relations which are entirely coordinate (egalitarian 
another time he is in a relation with a class above him, where his position is inferior 
shortly thereafter he may find himself in a superior relation with one class below him 
Such social contexts of behavior at a given moment in time may appear ia direct face-t 
relations (pp. 31-32). 


This will awaken some entrenched traces of Gestaltists on the determining rok 
the momentary configuration of forces in a social field. 

Chapter III consists of quantitative analyses of the memberships of the six cl: 
in the seven social structures. 

Chapter IV deals with “the ethnic groups in the status system,” and incl 


analyses of the ethnic composition of the six classes, the proportional member 


of the ethnic groups in the seven social structures, the distribution of the 


and ethnic groups through the 89 social positions, and, finally, a percentage ana 
of the sex, age, and religious faiths of the members in the status system 

In Chapter V an attempt is made to indicate the extent and dominance-signi! 
cance of the interconnections of each position in the status system. This 1s ¢ 
via an 86-page table which is difficult to evaluate. 
the 


. “sé ~ 1 + 
In addition there are six appendices included “primarily as samples 0! 


of evidence available.” 
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reviewer's opinion that the material in this volume would have been 
dvantageously presented if the authors had greatly expanded their interpre 
fewer or more condensed tables. (Over 50 per cent of the entire number 
ynsists of tables and charts!) 
JOHN ARSENIAN. 
rd University. 


CHILD IN TH SULT oF Topay Tue Guipance or DeEvELOPMENT 
snp Nursery Scnoot. By Arnold Gesell and Frances L. 
yn with Janet Learned and Louise B. Ames. New York & 


Pp. xiv 399. 


Ile in 
x London 


sell’s inimitable style, this book for “parents, teachers, and all 

want practical guidance in the fullest development of children’s innate 

1 summary in popular language of the developmental sequences worked 
Yale University Clinic of Child Development. It contains little that is 
hose already familiar with the many previous volumes from Gesell’s labora 
it should have a distinct appeal to the general public to whom it is addressed. 
ontent is divided into three parts. In Part I the fundamental principles of 
are discussed. There is a brief and not wholly accurate account of the 
growth of the body [it is stated (;. 18) that all the nerve cells the baby 
possess have already been formed five months before he is born] to which 
ganization of behavior is compared. Behavioral growth, it is empha 
nsists in the evolution of a series of behavior patterns, patterns that undergo 
tant change as the organism adapts to the cultural conditions under which it 
Not all organisms adapt in the same manner. There are innate differ 
or personality types that can be noted fairly early in life. Sheldon’s three 


tur 


ves—the viscerotonic, the sematotonic, and the cerebrotonic—are described 


the implication that physical measurements taken in infancy are diagnostic of 


f 


- of personality which the child will later manifest (pp. 39-40). 


" ea 


given up to a series of descriptions of the typical behavior patterns 
sted at successive ages from birth to “five years and beyond.” This part of 


book should be of much interest to parents, particularly those to whom the 


experier 


ice of parenthood is new. The accounts are simply written and deal with 
eryday situations of sleeping, feeding, bathing, play, and the like. Many of 


eT 


iavior patterns described are shown pictorially in an attractive series of 
tographic end papers. 

er 21, “The nursery school as a guidance center,” contains a good deal of 
] 


information on the management of children in groups that should be of 
persons conducting the informal neighborhood play groups for young 
are becoming increasingly popular in many communities where women 
a considerable amount of time to war work 
rhe guidance of growth,” is devoted to practical considerations of those 
development in which the natural impulses of the child must be adapted 
ral demands. The section ends with a bricf discussion of the effect of the 
ind training 


g given to the children of today upon the culture of tomorrow 


\ valuable feature of the book is the appendix which presents recommended lists 


t toys, play materials, books, pictures, and music for the young child. 


Firorence L. GoopENouGH 


rsity of Minnesota. 
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Dynamics oF INpustriat Democracy. By C. S. Golden and H. J. Ruttenbe, 
New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. xxvit358. $3.00. ‘ 

This is a startling book. It will bring cheer to the friends of organized |, 
and confusion to the followers of Westbrook Pegler. If it is not the beginning 
a new era in American industry, it is at least the harbinger of that era. 

Who would expect, in a book written by two labor organizers, to find sy 
statements as these? “Workers are not a miscellaneous assortment of individyak 
moved primarily by personal economic incentives, but social beings guided by , 
combination of social, psychological, and economic motives” (p. 277). “In a free 
society the desire of individuals to participate in the things that are important 
them is an inviolate principle of human relations” (p. 82). “Unions need co; 
structive, intelligent and unseitish leadership. Management needs the same kind 
of leadership. Yet both are deficient in it” (p. 68). These are but samples of the 
balanced perspective and sound psychological orientation found throughout the 
book. 

The mode of presentation of material is well planned. Thirty-seven principles 
of successful labor-management relations are enunciated at the outset. The rest 
of the book takes these up one by one and develops them in a chatty but logical 
style. Typically, an actual incident is described first, then the application of the 
principle in question is made. Contrasting cases are often given. The auithors d 
not hesitate to describe failures of labor leadership, even some of their own, but 
naturally enough, give more cases of manageria! error. In support of their doing 
so they cite none other than Herbert Hoover (p. 254). They also make effective 
use of the excellent studies of Roethlisberger and Dickson (Management and the 
worker) to bolster the conclusions reached from their own material. 

The book may not tell labor economists anything new, but I was surprised t 
learn that boycotts by big concerns have prevented little ones from signing “unior 
shop” contracts with the CIO. I was also amazed at some of the figures on results 
of union-management cooperation. One firm saved $166,000 (about $166 per 
employee) during its first year of cooperation with SWOC. This money was 
divided equally between labor and stockholders, with labor’s share going into 3 
fund to raise all wages and iron out inequalities. In contrast, the authors point to 
a famous “suggestion plan” in an open shop plant, which resulted in savings 
$6.75 per worker, of which 15 per cent went to the “suggesters” as bonuses, the 
other 85 per cent of the first year’s savings and roo per cent of successive yea 
being kept by ownership. In the latter case, other workers ostracize those w 
make suggestions, since jobs may well be lost because of them; under union 


many 
interd 
f Ges 


The 


The 


unifyu 


management cooperation, all wages rise, jobs are protected carefully, and men neces 
sarily displaced receive substantial severance pay. Here the man who increases 
efficiency receives praise rather than hostility from his fellows. 

The case for the “union shop” (not the closed shop) is presented well. Th 
authors point out that union leaders are asked to discipline their members, 
prevent outlaw strikes, to keep up the speed of work, etc. But if the officers dis 
cipline a group of members, in a plant not on a union-shop contract, the members make 
become disgruntled and leave the union. If this happens a few times, no union 's educat 
left. Obviously, no officers will do this. A “maintenance of membership” contract organi 
gives officials the necessary leverage for requiring all members to conform to 2 
policy accepted by majority vote of the union. As for the “democracy” argument, The 
the authors remark that many other restrictions on the “right to work” (which entirel 
is really the right to ask an employer to hire you) are sanctioned today. Minimum 
wage laws, lay-off of workers with contagious diseases, etc., are not only admissible 
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ly necessary to the welfare of the majority. The case for the union 


ely 
ased on the same principle. 


r psychologists who are friendly, neutral, or antagonistic to unions, this book 


} 


portant reading. It is practically a required book for all students in industrial 


St 


ocial psychology. As a documentation of the thesis that the personality is an 
grated whole, and that the economic segment cannot be separated from the 
ainder, it is a fine contribution to psychological literature. 

Ross STAGNER. 


Dartmouth College. 


Social PatHotocy. By Lawrence Guy Brown. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1942. 


Pp. xii +595. 
Here is a treatment of both abnormal psychology and social psychological prob- 
The “Pathology” in the title is well chosen, since only the deviations from 
normal behavior are dealt with. The reviewer cannot help thinking that there are 
things about society that are good, but in this book the author neglects them, 
at the same time declaring that an adequate treament must deal with both the 


nized and disorganized elements of the social scene. The approach is such 
personal and social problems are intertwined in such a manner that it is 


1S 


ult to tell where one begins and the other ends. It is in a sense, then, an 


conventional treatment of the subject, and, rather than a mere labeling of various 
logies, a serious attempt to understand and explain them. 


The author’s objective is to take many diverse topics and show what they have 
mmon, and in this he has succeeded. The book, therefore, presents both 


co 


personal and social disorganization in a fashion which will make it possible for the 


- kind of explanations to be used for either. The setting, as portrayed in the 
eginning, is a four-fold frame of reference called (1) human nature, (2) organic 
heritage, (3) social heritage, and (4) unique experience. Great care is taken and 
many examples are given to show that all four phases of the frame of reference are 
interdependent. The approach to disorganization one finds here is, then, a kind 

f Gestalt psychology, but with the appropriate terminology lacking. 

The explanations put forth remind the reviewer of those offered for social norms 

d social movements. They are far from identical, but they are similar to those 

ed by Sherif and Cantril. -A major difference is that for this author much 

ends upon organic factors. Indeed, a considerable part of this book is devoted 
psychosomatology. 

The part on social disorganization is introduced by recognizing a need for 
unifying principles equally applicable to all social phenomena. This necessitates 
the use of a good frame of reference. To be adequate, it must explain both organi 
zation and disorganization in society, must negate explanations simply in terms of 
cause and effect, and, at the same time, facilitate cooperative research among 
specialists. Furthermore, it must furnish a standardized terminology, and still 
make predictions possible. Following this is a description of how the family, 
education, science, economics, politics, law, and the press contribute to social dis 
organization. Also, in a final chapter, many of the forces referred to above are 
related to the war. 

There is considerable overlapping from one chapter to another which may be due 
entirely to the author’s deep concern to show, in very specific ways, how all parts 
of the frame of reference fit the topic under discussion. There is, also, a large 
amount of repetition from one topic to the next. This may be simply because one 
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set of explanatory concepts is used throughout, and there must not be failure 
point out for the student the application in each topic. 

The book is intended to be a textbook for courses in sociology and social pst 
chology, and, so far as the material is concerned, it would serve this purpose yer 
well. However, the reviewer feels that the fewer points found necessary jp , 
frame of reference the better. The omission of the “human nature” part would 
have improved the whole. As the author says, it is derived from the experience the 
person has with the interacting organic and social heritages. Thus, it seems 
to be essential as an explanatory principle. 

it is regrettable that the book is not easier reading, since it deserves a wid 
audience than it is likely to get in its present form. 

K. W. Oneauin 


University of Delaware. 


Wuy We Have Avutomosite Accipents. By Harry R. De Silva. New York 
Wiley, 1942. Pp. xvii+394. 

De Silva has succeeded in condensing the voluminous literature on highway safety 
into a well-rounded and readable book. Critical consideration is given to all phases 
of the traffic problem, with psychological factors given special prominence. The 
book is thoroughly documented. 

The author places much stress upon the importance of the highway safety prot 
lem, pointing out that in 1941 automobile accidents led to the death of approxi 
mately 40,000 Americans, to over 1,000,000 cases of personal injury, and to the 
destruction of uncounted millions of dollars in property. He deplores the prevailing 
fatalistic attitude toward accidents and feels that this attitude represents a serious 
threat to progress in highway safety. 

Automobile accidents are considered as functions of four variables, namely 
exposure, driving speed, driving skill, and safety-mindedness. These four variables 
operate together and determine the accident expectancy for any given individual 

The term “exposure” refers to the number and relative danger of the hazards 
which a motorist encounters, and it, therefore, represents more than the total 
number of miles driven. Factors discussed under the topic of exposure include 
hazards arising from the presence of other users of the highways (animals, pedes 
trains, other automobiles), the mechanical condition of the vehicle, the condition 
of the road, and conditions influencing visibility. It is shown that age, sex, occu 
pation, and place of residence are related to exposure, for instance, women and 
older persons usually travel less, and usually under less hazardous conditions, than 
do other individuals in the population. Hence, statistics obtained from such 
groups must be qualified accordingly. 

Emphasis is placed upon poor visibility as a cause of accidents. It is estimate 
that during 1939 60 per cent of all accidents occurred at dusk or after dark, in spite 
of less traffic during the evening hours. The day of the week and the season 
the year also bear upon the amount of exposure to which a driver is subjected 

The control of speed, says De Silva, comes nearer to a single solution of tl 
accident problem than anything that has yet been suggested. There is a dir 
relationship between the rate of speed and the severity of accidents. The rate o! 
speed varies with such factors as the distance the driver intends to travel, age 0 
the car, race, sex, number of passengers in the car, trafic volume, season of the 
year, time of day, weather, condition of the road and purpose of the trip 

It is suggested that there is need for further research on the causes underlying 
speeding. De Silva also calls for more uniformity in speed laws and greater agree 
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nts to be inflicted for infraction of such laws. He recommends 


m of fines and more emphasis on certainty of punishment 
opic of “driving skill,” De Silva summarizes the existing literature on 
ind the relationship between selected psychological and physiological 
and accident proneness. Sex, age, occupation, vision, hearing 
eve-hand coordination, and a number of other measures are shown 
d with driving skill. 
to be commended for his realistic evaluation of existing drivers’ 
edes that the road test is a test of experience rather than of aptitude 
does not adequately sample the candidate's ability to mect a dangerous 
He also seems to recognize that visual and other defects are so numerous 
innot constitute sufficient cause for denial of licenses, in most instances 
persons suffering from such defects, due to more cautious habits of 
, ave better records than other drivers who are not physically 
licapped 
De Silva contends that sensory-motor tests are valuable, in that they enable the 
ite for a driver’s license to learn more about his own weaknesses and poten 
Whether such knowledge transfers to the driving situation in all cases is 
question. Certainly, the indiscriminate use of driving tests by persons 
iliar with their limitations is to be avoided. 
ty-mindedness”” connotes those attitudes which lead a driver to keep out 
ents. It involves consideration for the lives, property, and comfort of others 
‘tyminded driver tends to drive “defensively.” It is stated that safety 
cannot be developed through “hackneyed admonitions about safety 
ty, car ownership, and socio-economic status are shown to influence “road 
nship.” De Silva concedes that there is no satisfactory test for safety-minded 
at the present time. He does prescribe, however, specific safety education 
1 to specific groups within the population. 
‘ertain temporary indispositions, such as intoxication, fatigue, and nervousness, 
evaluated as causes of automobile accidents. Special chapters are devoted to 


vehicle construction, accident statistics, pedestrians, and the training of 


‘rs. The final chapter is devoted to a proposed highway accident prevention 
rch program. De Silva pleads for Federal support for accident research 


he author presents no clear-cut formula for the prevention of automobile acci 


which may simply mean that our knowledge has not yet reached the stage 
re such a formula is possible. The tire situation will enable us to test many of 
ypotheses presented in this book. Gas rationing will enable certain people to 
| more than others, many young men are off the road, speed limits have been 
reduced, and many other drastic changes have taken place in automobile 

The emergency offers many opportunities for accident research 
Oscar KapiLan 


University of Idaho, Southern Branch. 


AvconoL AppicTION AND CHronic Atconouiism. Edited by E. M. Jellinck. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. xxiiit+336. $4.00. 


This reviewer wholeheartedly recommends this volume to al! students of abnormal 
and social psychology. This endorsement is based on a variety of reasons: 

1. It might well serve as a model for any one who desires to do a critical survey 
of any specialized field of knowledge. It represents constructive criticism at its best 

2. In a highly controversial field an attitude of tolerance, impartiality, and 


tached evaluation is maintained. 
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3. Although much of the material is highly technical the level of expositi: 
such that any educated reader should be able to understand the presentation wit! 
difficulty. 

4. Style, clarity, and accuracy are of a high order. The bibliographical citations 
are complete and accurate. 

This is Volume I of Effects of alcohol on the individual which was edited op 
behalf of the Scientific Committee of the Research Council on the Problems o 
Alcohol. Chapters on “Alcoholic addiction and its treatment” and “Alcoholj 
mental disorders” are by K. M. Bowman and E. M. Jellinek; “Vitamin deficiencie 
in chronic alcoholism” is by N. Jolliffe; “Alcoholic encephalopathies and nutrition 
by N. Jolliffe, H. Wortis, and M. H. Stein; “Marchiafava’s disease” by G. Lolli 
and “Cirrhosis of the liver” by N. Jolliffe and E. M. Jellinek. 

The first two chapters are of direct interest to psychologists who are interested 
abnormal and social psychology, or in personality. The review of personality 
factors as they are related to alcoholism is a revelation of what can be done in the 
way of systematic formulation both of personality classifications and on the inter 
play between possible cause and effect of alcoholism and personality. Psychometri 
studies, questionnaire studies, clinical observations, biographical studies, and nat 
uralistic observation are all considered and the results of each given its due place 
and weight. Tne psychoanalytic studies are considered separately. It is pointed 
out that there is a wide divergence of opinion among analysts as to the personality 
structure of the alcoholic and that this grows out of (a) the limited number of 
cases seen by any one analyst, (4) the truly wide divergence of personalities wh: 
become alcoholics, and (c) the rigid framework of psychoanalytic theorem. A 
classification of 14 types of alcoholics is formulated. If only we had similar 
typologies of other groupings of human beings the study of personality would be 
tremendously advanced. At least Jellineck has shown one way in which such 
pragmatic typology can be constructed. 

The chapter on “Alcoholic mental disorders” begins Esquirol’s formulation whict 
translated into the vernacular, would be “Is he drunk because he’s crazy, 
the drinking make him crazy?”. The various clinical subvarities of the alcohol 
psychoses are treated with regard to clinical picture, personality and constitutior 
physical findings, pathology, etiology, and treatment. The weight of the eviden 
indicates that delirium tremens occurs in “normal” heavy drinkers whose heredity 
is free of psychopathic tainting. The other varieties of alcoholic psychoses are allied 
more or less closely to the recognized mental diseases; alcoholic hallucinosis 
schizophrenia; pathological intoxication to psychopathic personality; alcoholi 
paranoid condition to paranoia; and dipsomania to epilepsy. These relationships 
are not necessarily cause and effect but the mental symptom picture does show 
marked resemblances. 

The treatment of “Vitamin deficiencies in chronic alcoholism” deals mainly wit! 
medical, physiological, and biochemical problems. There are mental symptoms 
which go with the vitamin deficiencies, particularly with pellagra, but these symp 
toms are not too specific (confusion, blunting of intellect, disorientation, etc.) and 
are regarded as quite secondary to the primary physical problems. The same 1s 
true with the “Alcoholic encephalopathies and nutrition.” 

Marchiafava’s disease is a rare condition which has been found only in some 5 
Italians (one or two cases in America) in which there is a neuropathology of the 
corpus callosum attendant after chronic alcoholism. One explanatory hypothesis 
has been advanced, namely, that the poorer classes in southern Italy give small 
amounts of wine to very young children and this may account for the peculiar 
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of the disease. However, this is still an hypothesis unsubstantiated by 


r on “Cirrhosis of the liver” is of particular interest to the psychologist 
dealt with vital statistics to gain evidence conc rning social and biological 
erative in mass social phenomena. The notion that cirrhosis of the liver 


alcoholism are intimately connected is widely held by both the medical 


en and the laity, usually to the point that inebriety 4s thought to “cause” 


rhe statistical reports and the interpretavions which have been based on 


stics are thoroughly analyzed. This analysis should be a required reading 


1LISt 


tudents of statistics. 


ist valid statistics, vital or clinical, cannot go beyond the point of indicating 
or nonassociation between cirrhosis of the liver and inebricty These 
no way answer the question whether or not there is direct causation of 
liver by alcohol Even statistics of 100 per cent validity showing the 
not be interpreted in the terms that cirrhosis is caused by alcohol The 
indicate that among chronic alcoholics the occurrence of, as well as the 

is significantly greater than among temperate persons. Etiologi 
based on physiologic reasoning The statistical sidelights aid etiologic 
wich as they show that a connection between inebriety and cirrhosis of 


ed and that, therefore, ctiologic investigations of the question are 
rtakings 


onclude, this book represents synthetic summarizing at its best. Scientists 
al investigators fill our journals with more or less isolated reports with 
licit belief that some day some one will read the report together with all 
d reports and will synthesize it so that each worthwhile study will find 
building stone in the edifice of knowledge. This is such an edifice 
Carney Lanois. 


nm 
ia University 
War iy Kurt Goldstein New York: 


or Brain INJURIES IN 


x Stratton, 1942 Pp. 244 $2 50 


ause of its grim timeliness, partly because of the sheer weight of the 
xperience it represents, but chiefly because of the realistic perceptions and 
judgments of its author, Dr. Goldstein's book, Aft reffects of brain injuries 
deserves the attention of anyone concerned with the field of its subject 
vhether directly or indirectly. 
f the readers of this Journat are familiar with earlier statements of the 
especially with the systematic presentation of his position in The 
Che theoretical orientation in Aftereffects and in The organism is the 
in Aftereffects the practical interest predominates Throughout the book 
isis is clearly on the patients themselves, and on the pressing and extremely 
problems they present to anyone bent on understanding their difficulties and 


ering workable means of carrying their rehabilitation as far as possible 


number of patients | examined systematically was about two thousand,” 


i 


ior writes. “However,” he continues characteristically, “it is not merely the 

of patients which gives the material its significance, but also the opportunity 
for studying and treating them over an unusually long time. There were 

ninety to one hundred patients whom I had under continuous observation 
mately ten years” (p. 13). It is the thorough and discerning use of this 

naterial that makes its quantitative dimensions impressive. 

hrst to last the book is patient-centered. Essentially it is an account of 
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ways of dealing with individuals—a factual and somewhat detailed presentation 
procedures used in studying and treating them, together with samples of the | 
of evidence on which the author bases his interpretations. Even in its fo, 
organization the book is patient-centered, Its division into two main parts 
“Symptomatology” and “Treatment”—is determined by the practical requirements 
of working directly with wounded people. 

And for Dr. Goldstein the patient is always the whole, actual person—the who 
biological and psychological organism in a particular individual and social predica 
ment. It is indeed his steady regard for the patient as a whole that determines his 
discriminating selections and ingenious adaptations of available clinical techniques 
Whether he takes them from medical practices or educational procedures, fro, 
physiological and psychological laboratories, or from batteries of mental tests, by 
has an incisive way of evaluating their possibilities and limitations and a masterly 
manner of making them give him the information he needs. Above all, by keeping 
his attention on the whole actual person, he immediately pushes beyond the over 
simplified hypothesis that all observed impairment of performance is due to the 
destruction of structure, He says: 


The characteristic difference between the older and more recent orientation psych 
pathology is that the former regarded the observable symptoms simply as manifestations of 
changes in different functions or structures, whereas in the new approach many symptoms 
are seen as expressions of the change which the patient's personality as a whole undergoes 
as a result of disease, and also as expressions of the struggle of the changed personality t 


cope with the defect and with demands it can no longer meet (p. 69). 


It is significant that Dr. Goldstein, with his undeniable interest in the whole 
personality, is equally interested in the detailed workings of the organism—in the 
recentering of visual fields about pseudofoveas, for example, and in the specif 
consequences, under various conditions, of damage to the calcarine region. Thus 
by implication his work throws doubt on the not infrequently encountered attitud 
that interest in the personality as a whole and interest in specialized fields of 
research are necessarily incompatible. 

Also by implication his work calls into question the tendency to identify | 
study of personality with the psychology of drives and emotions and to contrast it 
with the psychology of cognitive activities. It is particularly relevant to notice in 
this connection that Dr. Goldstein’s important distinction between concrete and 
abstract attitudes is used to account for marked changes in personality; that he 
finds in the impairment of the ability to take an abstract attitude a factor profoundly 
and pervasively disturbing to the patient's ordinary adjustments. In the reviewer's 
opinion the importance of this distinction between concrete and abstract attitudes 
has not yet been fully appreciated, perhaps because the concrete-abstract dimension 
can as yet be indicated only to a limited extent by relating degrees of abstractness 
and concreteness to specified performances and situations. The distinction, how 
ever, directs attention to one of the central problems in psychology and has alread; 
led to significant research. 

The book as a whole is rich in implications and suggestions. Though it takes 
the unpretentious form of a practical guide to workers, it is the outcome of sustained 
research, at once vigorous and perceptive, and marked unmistakably by originality 


and power. 
Epona HEIpsrever 


Wellesley College. 
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cy in Nurstne Practice. By Philip Lawrence Harriman, Lela L. Green 
1, and Charles E. Skinner. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. ix+483 


thors of Psychology in nursing practice state that their aims are to “set 
ly and concisely the facts and principles of psychology which are of 

to student nurses as persons for everyday, happy, successful living” and 
rth those facts and principles of psychology which are “of importance for 


They emphasize the fact that they “have not attempted 


g profession.” 
idemic psychologists out of the nurses who study the book” but hope 


h of them “in making harmonious adjustments to her associates, in 
ompt and satisfactory personal insight and in applying the principle of 

logy in her nursing experience.” 
ild seem to the reviewer that they have achieved their goal ad:nirably. 
while they have kept before the reader the point of view of applied 
they have also dealt sufficiently accurately and scientifically with the 
il theories of psychology to give the student an excellent background 
study of the subject. In other words, they have not over 


enti 
academi 
ied or popularized their subject-matter so much that the student would have 


nceptions to be overcome in later study nor have they completely ignored 
sychological problems which seem of minor significance to the student nurse. 
tance, in their chapter on “Motivation,” they point out briefly the existence 
theoretical problem of instincts versus acquired motivation but emphasize 
int that the importance of motivation for the nurse lies in understanding, not 

e, but its strength and complexity in influencing human behavior. 
he chapter of the book titled “The behaving organism” is an especially satis 
ry and clear-cut statement of the point of view from which the book is 
n—that of the interrelationship of “body and mind as but two aspects of 
nality in its total environment.” This point of view should be of great value 
the student nurse since it ties together her study of psychology and the biological 
neces and helps her to see both in relation to her nursing of the “whole patient,” 

oncept now much emphasized in nursing education. 

rhe last few chapters of the book dealing with such subjects as “Mental hygiene,” 
The psychology of the patient,” “Psychology and the art of nursing,” seem to the 
ewer to suffer from lack of integration with the earlier chapters. In the chapter 
n “Mental hygiene,” for instance, much of the material is a repetition of the 
subject-matter of the chapter on “Emotion,” although presented as if it had not 
been previously discussed. Again much of the subject-matter in the chapter called 
Psychology of the patient” deals with attitudes, emotions, and personality problems 
of the sick and could better have been used as illustrative material in the earlier 
hapters. These are minor defects, however, which do not materially affect the 


} 


ess of the volume. 
authors have supplied well-chosen bibliographical material, both following 


hapter and at the end of the book. 

H. PHorse Gorpon 
he Psychological Corporation, 
Nurse Testing Division. 


‘ 


I 
Tne Psycnotocy or Human Learnine: AN Inrrovuction. By John 
New York: Longmans-Green, 1942. Pp. xvii +633. 


4. McGeoch. 


T | . . > 
in this volume which reached the publishers’ hands just before his untimely death, 


ar 
McGeoch has brought together in clear, concise, and scholarly form experimental 
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material bearing on many aspects of human learning. The need for such a ty 
has long been obvious. 

After an introductory chapter on concepts and methods, the topics treated are 
II. Curves of learning; III. Intraserial phenomena; IV. Distribution of practi 
V. Learning as a function of the material learned and of certain modes of practice 
and presentation; VI. Learning as a function of chronological age, sex, and tec 
intelligence; VII. Learning as a function of motive-incentive conditions; VIII. Retep 
tion; IX. Conditions of retention; X. Transfer of training; XI. Fundamental con 
ditions of forgetting; XII. Fundamental processes and conditions of learning (ip 
which such concepts as trial and error behavior, insight, and contiguity are dis 
cussed); XIII. Fixation and elimination: frequency and related variables; XIV, Fix 
ation and elimination: the empirical law of effect. 

In this book McGeoch has in no sense attempted to develop a system of psychology 
based on the experimental work on learning. Neither has the attempt been made 
to fit the material into any of the current theoretical systems although it is apparent 
that McGeoch leans towards the views of the operational behaviorists. The scope 
of the book is clearly indicated in the following paragraph which appears on the 
last page: 

An introduction to human learning docs not extend to an examination of the more 
advanced systematic theories of learning, theories which reach beyond particular problems 
and specific data to the whole of systematic psychology. One must first be master of the 
facts and special hypotheses before one turns to comprehensive systematic theory 


Primarily, then, this book is a review of the facts of learning and of some of the 
limited hypotheses that have been proposed to explain certain of the facts. That 
experimental results are not constants is emphasized again and again: 


Phenomena are functions of certain relevant conditions, and measurements will vary as 
these conditions vary. A phenomenon is relative to, or contingent upon, conditions 
There is no assumption that any curve of learning or memory span or serial position curve 
is “truer” than any other, provided only that the conditions have been carefully described 
and the measurements accurately made (p. 23). 


In a work of this kind, the reviewer cannot take issue with theoretical interpre 
tations and consistencies. Sources of disagreement are virtually limited to the 
question of which materials should have been included. It is obvious that in con 
densing a field of psychology as broad as learning into a limited space, such 
disagreement is inevitable and probably hard to justify. 

In general the facts covered in this volume are those that have come from the 
experimental laboratory. There are only infrequent references to the many studies 
on learning in applied fields. To the present reviewer it seems that the virtual 
exclusion of such material limits the scope of the book unnecessarily. The chapter 
on learning as a function of age, sex, and intelligence, for example, would not have 
suffered from inclusion of such educational studies as those on the grade placement 
of curricular materials. In the chapter dealing with motive incentive conditions 
only one industrial study is discussed. The statement introducing this study, “Some 
data published by Kitson (1922) are important here, although they were not 
obtained under experimental conditions” (p. 271) illustrates the stringency ot 
McGeoch’s standards for inclusion. 

Far more place has been given to the experimental work with verbal materials, 
especially nonsense syllables, than to studies of motor, perceptual and ideationa 
learning, conditioning, and reasoning. Although this distribution of emphasis and 
space in the text probably reflects the frequencies of the several types of investiga 
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the literature, it is not necessarily justified on that basis. There is little 

of the characteristic differences in the learning and remembering of 

kinds of material although the problems involved in such comparisons 
pointed out. 

reservations aside, there is no question that McGeoch has done what he 

exceedingly well. Each topic has been carefully organized, experiments 

en well chosen, the style is clear, and there are frequent summaries. There 

, abundance of tabular and graphic material and each chapter is thoroughly 

ted and supplied with an extensive bibliography. The difficulty of the 


al 


rial, although this varies considerably from chapter to chapter, is approxi 
equal to that in Woodworth’s Experimental psychology and should be useful 
nts of the same general maturity. 
ELIZABETH FEHRER 
Rrvn Mawr College. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN PsycHoLocy aNv Epucation. By J. P. Guilford. New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. xi+333. $3.25. 


text is a supplementation and partial extension of Professor Guilford’s 
hometric methods. It presents many topics from the older text in simpler 
» and adds many of the newer techniques of statistics but does not include the 
naterial on psychophysics er factor analysis, for which the reader is referred to the 
r volume. It is not to be construed that Guilford’s new book is another set 
mple steps for little feet.” The treatment, however, is very lucid and there 
at which the author is even painstaking in his attempts to simplify the 

ntatiion 
some of the book’s major features and differences from the eatlier text 
n similar texts that are now available, we find little in the first section (on 
ment) that is new with the exception of a treatment of statistics in 
method. Graphs, examples, diagrams, and numbered steps are used to 
the frequency distribution, measures of central tendency, and variability 
riter feels that the continued use of the term “guessed average” is unfor 
No derivations of the formulae are presented, 


ut this is purely personal. 
gh in certain cases these would have added to the clarity. A chapter on the 
il distribution curve gives no treatment of probability as such, the inclusion 
f which would have reinforced the discussion of normal distribution, nor is the 
error described. However, descriptions of probability (of a sort) are given 

later section on prediction and testing hypotheses. The chapter on applications 
he normal curve is especially complete and modern, and it includes several aids 

ethods with examples from psychological data. 

presenting the concepts and methods of reliability and significance measure 
there is far too little description of the concept of random sampling, and 

olled and stratified sampling are not mentioned. Despite little previous 
ription of probability, the standard error is analyzed in these terms. Inverse 
ability is still used; ¢.g., “We can take the next step in interpretation and say 

he chances are 2 to 1 that the true mean does not deviate from the obtained 

by more than 1.49 points.” Guilford describes R. A. Fisher’s concept of fiducial 
uts though still in terms of inverse probability. (As Guilford has pointed out 
a private communication, he does not believe that it makes anything more than 

a theoretical difference if one applies inverse probability to ordinary tests of statisti 
al significance. Although the reviewer does not subscribe completely to this view, 


present review is not the place to carry on the discussion.) Student's ratio and 
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distribution are presented along with the concept of degrees of freedom, altho 
not much space is given to the theory of small samples. The author gives a wal 
novel but lucid presentation of the analysis of variance with a step-by-step analy; 
of a sample psychological problem. 

The inclusion of chapters on “Testing hypotheses” and “Prediction and erros 
prediction” helps to make this book most valuable. In the new sections on the ny 
hypothesis and the Chi-square distribution Guilford does not go very far jp 
describing “chance” in terms of errors of random sampling. It is in connect 
with the problems of prediction that correlation methods are first introduced 
whereas, in Psychometric methods, correlation was presented as an extension of 
functional relationships. This choice is unfortunate, but it had to be made becaus 
there is no section devoted to functions in the new book. 

In describing the reliability of the correlation coefficient, Fisher’s z-transformation 
is mentioned but not fully described, although the t-test of the significance of 
correlation coefficient is presented with full description. Much attention is given 
to biserial and tetrachoric correlation. Although the tetrachoric correlation js , 
useful device in some psychological work, it is a rather inefficient statistic to deserve 
so much attention for elementary students. Formula 90, page 252, should be 
corrected by placing a radical over the denominator. Multiple and partial corr 
lation problems are described very clearly in a short chapter. The last chapter, on 
reliability and validity of tests, is much like the equivalent chapter in the earlier 
edition, but is briefer and includes more modern methods. 

The reviewer feels that Professor Guilford’s new text in statistics will satisfy a 
need in elementary teaching of this subject. The principal techniques are so treated 
as to be useful to students of biological sciences as well as psychology and education 
The inclusion of some of Fisher’s simpler devices has made the book more modern 
and certainly more useful. 

T. Gaytorp ANnprEws. 

Barnard College, 

Columbia University. 
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